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RESACA. 


SoMETIMEs during the war it was difficult for certain journals to keep 
their correspondents with the army. If anything improper or calcu- 
lated to give undue information crept into print and into circulation, 
the commanding general held the newspaper man nearest at hand 
accountable. Often he was banished from the front, or so treated that 
he could not successfully report. Latterly in the war, correspondents 
obtained positions as additional aides, or some enterprising junior staff- 
officer undertook to write regularly to a public journal, thus doing 
double duty. For example, Captain D. P. Conyngham, an Irish 
officer who published a book after the war, was in the Twenty-third 
Corps on General Judah’s staff. He also corresponded regularly with 
the New York Herald. I mention him particularly because he was 
present at the battle of Resaca, and gives some characteristic pen 
sketches of some of the prominent actors in that battle. That General 
Sherman, who had often been misrepresented by the correspondents, 
was not at this time very friendly to them appears in Conyngham’s 
sketch of him. The evening of the 13th of May, with one staff-officer, 
General Sherman joined McPherson in Sugar Valley. Conyngham 
says, “ He was anxious and nervous, as was evident from the fierce 
manner he pulled at his unlit cigar, and twitched that strange rough 
face of his.” In another place he says, “He has little reserve in 
concealing his opinions of other officers.” 

He had worked hard all night after his arrival near Resaca. Sher- 
man was then greatly disappointed. With his intense confidence in 
McPherson and his Army of the Tennessee, he had believed that Con- 
federate Johnston’s force would now be driven into a broken and 
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disastrous retreat; but by McPherson’s pulling back to Sugar Valley 
the whole programme was changed. Now a big battle must be fought 
against an intrenched position. I will give the scene just west of 
Resaca as the correspondent presents it. “ Next day (the 14th of May, 
1864), wearied and sleepy, he sat on a log, beside a shady tree, to rest 
himself, and soon fell asleep. He had but a single orderly with him; 
some man in passing made an insinuating comment, for example, ‘ A 
pretty way we are commanded.’ Sherman awakened by the noise of 
passing men overheard the remark: ‘Stop, my man, .. . while you 
were sleeping last night I was planning for you, sir: and now I was 
taking a nap.’” 

A little later, when several generals had gathered around him, he 
was told that Johnston had evacuated the Rocky Face Ridge and Dal- 
ton, and that Kilpatrick had been wounded. I had the night before 
brought the first item of this news, so that Sherman already knew it. 
Now reflecting upon the situation at Resaca, he said, “ Well, we must 
get them out of this too. McPherson, had you held this position 
when you first occupied it, they (the Confederates) would find them- 
selves in a nice trap.” “General,” replied McPherson, “I found my 
flank exposed and open to them by good roads, whilst I had not a 
single road by which reinforcements could come up, if attacked; so I 
fell back to a stronger position.” “Oh, pshaw!” said Sherman. “It 
can’t be helped now, though.” 

General Thomas was with Sherman that morning. The lively 
captain looked upon his sturdy face and wrote, “ Major-General 
Thomas is quite the reverse of Sherman, both in manner and appear- 
ance. He is tall, stout, with brawny frame and shoulders. His head 
is slightly bent forward, as if drooping with care and thought.” (This ~ 
was temporary, for habitually Thomas’s head was erect.) “ His hair 
and beard, which he wears cut pretty short, are rather dark, and 
slightly sprinkled with gray. He is about fifty years of age and looks 
his age fully. ... As a general, Thomas is calm and cautious; 
does everything by rule; leaves nothing to chance. He makes his 
arrangements for a battle with caution and foresight, and is sure to 
have every column and division move with clock-work regularity, and 
strike at the proper time and place. Nothing disturbs or unnerves 
him.” 

I regard this as a fair picture of General Thomas as I saw him that 
morning when we were bringing our corps into position before Resaca, 
except the idea conveyed that he was a mere machine-man. His intel- 
lect was active enough while devising or planning, but firm and steady 
when a decision had been arrived at. He was thoroughly subordinate. 
He earnestly seconded General Sherman in all his undertakings, 
whether just in accordance with his judgment or not. 

While these sketches were being offered and taken on the most 
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prominent point of observation between Resaca and Taylor’s Ridge, the 
troops were struggling through the ravines and thickets into a position 
encircling Johnston’s lines, which were already firmly established. 

Joseph E. Johnston speaking of Resaca says, “The two armies 
(Sherman’s and his own) were formed in front of Resaca nearly at the 
same time; so that the Federal army could give battle on equal terms, 
except as to numbers, by attacking promptly,—the difference being 
about ten to four.” 

There is evidently a mistake in this statement. In all Confederate 
writings this claim of disparity of numbers is noticeable. As General 
Polk had arrived, and the Confederate army at this place is admitted by 
Hood to have been then about seventy-five thousand, and as General 
Sherman’s force was at first ninety-eight thousand seven hundred and 
ninety-seven, then being diminished by a thousand casualties at Rocky 
Face and vicinity, and increased by Stoneman’s cavalry, which did not 
exceed four thousand, giving a new aggregate of about one hundred 
and one thousand seven hundred and ninety-seven, it is difficult to 
understand how Johnston can make it anywhere near two to one against 
himself. It is well, however, to remember, what we have before fre- 
quently noticed, that our opponents used the word “ effectives,” proba- 
bly counting the actual number of men carrying rifles and carbines, 
plus the enlisted artillerymen actually with their guns; whereas our 
officers counted in all present for duty, officers and men, no matter how 
multitudinous and varied the duties might be. It is, therefore, plain 
that the disparity between the armies was not very great at the battle 
of Resaca. We probably could not possibly put into line of battle, 
_ counting actual fighting elements, more than four men to Johnston’s 
three. 

With regard to “attacking promptly,” that is easily said; but to 
attack at once on arrival at a new place is seldom practicable. To do so 
it should require an immediate and thorough knowledge of the strength 
and position of your opposing forces. On the 14th of May, 1864, Polk 
with the new corps had already come up from below and formed to the 
right of the two Confederate brigades which had been at Resaca and 
completely intrenched. For the defensive, in two hours’ time that new 
line could have been extended to the Connasauga, making a beautiful 
front from the Oostanaula along behind Camp Creek. For defense, the 
position between these three streams—from the rugged nature of the 
ground, the materials at hand for obstructions, and the grand places 
for locating all his artillery—was to the Confederate commander as 
good as the Fredericksburg Heights to Lee. 

Next to Polk’s corps came Hardee’s, and on Hardee’s right the 
corps of Hood, which was faced west and north, near Huey’s house, 
in a strong double line. Hood covered the railway and effectually 
closed every other approach from that quarter. 
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Johnston’s line was now three miles in extent, and curved—some- 
thing like ours at Gettysburg—in the shape of a horseshoe, so that it 
was easily reinforced from one part to another and from its reserves, 
As always in this campaign, this Confederate army was promptly 
marched into position and thoroughly intrenched. 

On the other hand, our forces approaching Resaca through the Gap 
on the one side, and from Dalton on the other, had to feel for the 
enemy’s picket lines and for each other in that blind, rough, broken, 
wild, tangled, unknown region. It was near twelve o’clock of the 14th 
of May before we had formed solid junction, and then the lines had to 
be changed as we worried forward through troublesome ravines, wooded 
valleys, hills obstructed by crags, steep rocks, old logs, and underbrush, 
Sometimes long gaps between brigades troubled the division com- 
manders, and sometimes an astonishing overlapping of forces displaced 
regiments as they were advanced. 

The 14th, then, was mainly spent in placing McPherson on our 
right near the Oostanaula, Schofield next, and Thomas on the left. 
My corps, the Fourth, reached the railroad and formed the flank, 
Sherman’s extreme left, and was faced against the strong position of 
Hood. As the Connasauga bended off far to the east, it was quite 
impossible for my left regiments to reach that river, so that I was again 
forced to have the left of my line “in the air.” But Stanley’s excel- 
lent division stationed there,-by refusing (drawing back) its left brigade 
and nicely posting its artillery, formed as good an artificial obstacle 
against Hood as was possible. 

Let us now go to Sherman’s southernmost troops, and for a time 
confine our attention to the operations of the Army of.the Tennessee. 
It will be remembered that General McPherson, its commander, fell 
near Atlanta, before the end of this campaign, so that, being his suc- 
cessor, his dispatches and records fell to me. In making up my report, 
I said for the 9th of May, ‘“‘The command on the lead (General 
Dodge’s Sixteenth Corps) pushed on, the cavalry in advance, till 
within about eight and a half miles of the town (Resaca), when Kil- 
patrick encountered considerable infantry force, in charging which 
he was wounded and obliged to leave the field.” The date was an 
error. This wounding occurred in the manner and at the place de- 
scribed, but near noon of the 12th, instead of the 9th of May. Kil- 
patrick sustained his usual reputation for boldness and activity in 
scouting, and for success in promptly clearing away the enemy’s out- 
posts. This wound, though severe, did not long detain him from the 
field. 

The forward movement from the Snake Creek Gap was taken up 
and completed on the 13th of May. One corps, Logan’s Fifteenth, 
was deployed, and General Veatch’s division, of the Sixteenth, brought 
up in support. The resistance of the enemy’s skirmishers became 
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greater and greater as Logan’s lines neared Camp Creek. Coming to 
an open field, he discovered beyond the field a north and south ridge 
of land not more than a thousand yards distant. This ridge was occu- 
pied by Confederate artillery, and supported by Confederate infantry, 
moderately intrenched. Quickly Logan had a battery well placed and 
put into action, and in a short time succeeded in silencing the opposing 
cannon ; then his brave men, in line, sprang forward to clear the ridge 
and possess it. At this point, crossing the Resaca wagon-road, General 
Logan’s entire corps took permanent position; and one division of the 
Sixteenth, under the brave General Dodge, formed line on its right, 
and the whole front was speedily covered by breastworks and ditches. 
Resaca was now in plain sight, so that the town and the railway bridge 
near it were exposed to Logan’s perpetual artillery firing. 

General Sherman had instructed McPherson, just before the re- 
mainder of the army joined him, to work towards his left and forward, 
and make an effort to seize the railroad north of Resaca. To this end, 
during the 14th of May, several demonstrations were made by Mc- 
Pherson’s Army of the Tennessee to carry out Sherman’s instructions, 
or at least to keep Confederate Polk’s men so busy that they could not 
reinforce Hardee and Hood farther north, where, judging by the 
sound, hard fighting was going on against Thomas and Schofield. 
Logan says, “General Osterhaus (one of his division commanders) 
took advantage of the feints to attack the enemy’s skirmishers in the 
heavily-wooded valley near the road. This was done in the most gal- 
lant manner. The bridge over Camp Creek (the stream which sepa- 
rated us from the enemy) was carried, and the Twelfth Missouri In- 
fantry thrown forward into the woods previously occupied by the 
enemy, thus forming a living ¢éte-de-pont, which (operation), in the 
ensuing movements, proved of great value.” 

From this bridge-head the Fifteenth Corps, supported by the Six- 
teenth, both belonging to McPherson’s command, made a further move, 
driving in Polk’s advance from the high ground east of Camp Creek, 
The brigades most hotly engaged were those of General Charles R. 
Woods and Giles A. Smith. 

The new position was taken by them. It was most important, and 
Polk hotly contested the ground; yet McPherson’s men held it under 
a hot fire, while their pioneers brought up the intrenching tools, which 
they, assisted by many willing hands in the infantry line, used so effect- 
ively that in a short time every exposed place was under the cover of 
fair intrenchments. 

In the early evening, about 7.30, the Confederates made an organ- 
ized and vigorous assault upon this new line, but they were quickly 
repulsed. In anticipation of this assaulting business, Lightburn’s 
brigade had been sent to the right of Giles A. Smith’s brigade, and 
other troops to the support of the brigade of General C. R. Woods. 
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These troops were in time to participate in the repulse already de- 
scribed, and Lightburn, for his promptitude and energy, received high 
commendation. A hundred prisoners were taken and some thirteen 
hundred Confederates were killed and wounded on that front in the 
skirmishes and in this combat. 

The importance of McPherson’s capture of the heights referred to, 
situated between Camp Creek and the Oostanaula, cannot be doubted, 
for the high ground spoiled both the railway and the wagon-road 
bridges, and caused the Confederates to lay a new bridge of boats farther 
up the river. 

On this point, General Johnston says, “ General Sherman was mis- 
informed as to the taking of an important ridge by the advance of Mc- 
Pherson’s whole line, and bloody repulses of Confederate attempts to 
retake it (this on the 15th); there were no such occurrences. But on 
the 14th, about dusk, the left of our line of skirmishers—forty or 
fifty men—was driven from a slight elevation in front of our left, but 
no attempt was made to retake it.” 

General Johnston was certainly mistaken, for there is no conflict in 
the reports. The number of the prisoners taken by McPherson, and the 
number of killed and wounded on his front, are too specific to make an 
error probable. 

Besides the official reports, I have the words of a reliable corre- 
spondent of the New York Herald, who was present. He writes re- 
specting McPherson’s movement of the 14th: “He (McPherson) had 
thrown Logan’s corps across the creek and occupied the heights on the 
east bank of the stream overlooking the town. This movement had 
not been accomplished without hard fighting. The rebel batteries along 
the heights poured a dreadful storm of shot and shell upon Logan’s 
advance. McPherson, in order to neutralize this, had placed batteries 
on the heights on the west bank of the stream, annoying the rebel bat- 
teries and thus giving a chance to Logan to charge across the stream 
and take possession of the ridge of hills commanding the rebel position 
around Resaca.” 

Surely General Johnston must have been misinformed. 

True, these heights were not within his continuous intrenched line, 
but they were important outworks, eminently so, when we notice that 
they so thoroughly endangered his railway communication with Resaca. 

Before undertaking to detail the important part borne by General 
Thomas in the battle of Resaca, we will next follow the movements of 
General Schofield’s command. It was usually called the “ Army of 
the Ohio,” but when, as now, separated from its cavalry it had but one 
army corps, the Twenty-third. 

When McPherson, under his orders, was pushing straight for 
Resaca, the two corps, the Twentieth (Hooker) and Fourteenth (Palmer), 
of Thomas’s army, were to keep abreast of him on his left. As soon 
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as these two corps were in line the whole north and south front of 
Johnston was covered. But Camp Creek, the dividing line between 
us and our foe, at Palmer’s left, made an abrupt up-stream bend towards 
the west, and the Confederate lines bent off in the opposite direction 
towards the Oostanaula. Schofield’s columns swept in at this point, 
General Judah’s division turning by a sort of right wheel on a pivot 
at the bend, and the energetic Cox’s division, trying to keep up the 
right wheel, swept off leftward while continually changing front to 
the right. 

Judah’s men came up boldly, but were exposed to a double fire; 
every step forward brought them under the fire from Confederate bat- 
teries in elevated salients, which swept their line. Captain Conyngham 
gives a graphic account of Judah’s advance. He says that before 
Judah reached an open space which divided him from the enemy “ his 
first line was broken and fell back'on his second. This rallied under 
the fierce storm of shot and shell and advanced, but was also broken.” 

Judah then retired to the woods in his rear. Conyngham further 
says, “I was then acting aide on General Judah’s staff. My horse was 
lamed by a piece of rock, splintered by a round shot, striking him in 
the leg, and I was leading him to the rear when I met Major (now 
Colonel) Wherry of Schofield’s staff.” The two held here quite a parley. 
Wherry wanted to know where were Judah’s other aides. The captain 
pointed them out near a sheltering rock. ‘He (Wherry) rode over to 
them ; they refused to go in (that is, on to Judah’s front), and he turned 
to me exclaiming, ‘What will I do? ‘ Well, major, my horse is lame; 
dismount an orderly, and I will go in.’ . . . I went in (under fire to 
Judah’s lines), accompanied by the brave, dashing Major Wherry. We 
succeeded in reaching Judah’s position between the contending batteries, 
though shot and shell were all the time plowing through the ranks 
and mowing down the columns and trees around us.” 

The gallant captain was hurt and stunned for a time in carrying 
Judah’s orders, but succeeded at last in leading up Hovey’s division— 
that is, Schofield’s reserve—to Judah’s relief and support. 

Meanwhile, Cox’s division, somehow separated in the woods from 
Judah’s, met the enemy boldly on his own front, seized his intrench- 
ments, as he says in his book, “driving the enemy from them at a 
charge after a fierce struggle.” 

By the help of other troops General Cox’s division was enabled to 
hold its ground. His soldiers did as McPherson’s men did later at 
Atlanta, aligned themselves on the outside of the enemy’s trenches and 
sheltered their front by the small embankment till help came. 

I remember that swinging movement of General Cox, for I had a 
good place for observation. It was the first time that my attention 
had been especially called to this handsome, gallant officer and able 
man. He was following his troops, and appeared full of spirit and 
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energy as he rode past the group of officers who were with me. I was 
then watching to find where his lines would finally rest, so as to deploy 
and support his left. This part of our work was exciting, for the air 
was already full of bursting shells and other hissing missiles of death. 


O. O. Howarp, 
Brig.-Gen. U. 8. Army. 





THE REGULAR INFANTRY IN THE FIRST 
BULL RUN CAMPAIGN. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 


THE rays of the afternoon sun of the 16th of July, 1861, were 
brightly reflected from the rifle-barrels of a compact little battalion of 
infantry just about to move from camp at Arlington Heights, Vir- 
ginia, and take its place in the heavy column already beginning the 
march toward Fairfax Court-House. The battalion consisted of Com- 
panies C and G, Second, B, D, G, H, Third, and G, Eighth United 
States Infantry, under the command of Major George Sykes, Four- 
teenth Infantry (afterward major-general of volunteers, and in com- 
mand of the Fifth Corps), who had recently been promoted from cap- 
tain Third Infantry. Captain N. H. Davis, Second Infantry (now 
inspector-general United States Army) was the acting major. There 
were but few of the remaining officers who had had much experience in 
the field, they being for the most part either fresh from West Point or 
civil life. 

It is not my purpose in this article to attempt an elaborate descrip- 
tion of the campaign ending in the disastrous battle of Bull Run, for 
this has been done by far abler hands, but rather to relate the part 
taken in it by the little force to which I had the honor to belong, to- 
gether with such incidents as will be likely, I trust, to interest the 
general reader. In order, however, to render my narrative intelligible, 
it will be necessary, here and there, to describe with as light a touch as 
I may, such dispositions of troops, etc., as may be requisite to throw 
into relief the réle performed by the actors in my little drama. 

Five companies, only, of the Third Infantry had succeeded, a few 
weeks previously, in withdrawing from Texas (where they were sta- 
tioned before the war), the remaining ones having been taken prisoners 
at Indianola by an overwhelming force of Confederates, and afterwards 
paroled. They rejoined the regiment the ensuing year. I afterwards 
heard some of the older officers say that when this was effected, the 
enlisted men of these paroled companies were reported “ Present or 
accounted for,” though many received tempting offers of commissions 
in the Confederate service. 

The battalion which we have just seen as about to commence its 
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march’ formed a portion of the First Brigade (Porter’s), Second Di- 
vision (Hunter’s). The troops composing the remainder of this brigade 
were: a battalion of seven companies of regular cavalry, belonging to 
the First and Second Regiments, and Second Dragoons, under the com- 
mand’ of Major (now General) Innis Palmer, a battalion of marines 
under Major Reynolds, the Eighth, Fourteenth, and Twenty-seventh 
New York Infantry, and Griffin’s battery of the Fifth United States 
Artillery. 

Before proceeding with our narrative it will not be amiss, perhaps, 
to take a glance at the city of Washington as it then appeared. But 
for the handsome public buildings scattered here and there, the place 
presented all the characteristics of a southern town,—and a second-rate 
one at that,—and bore no resemblance to the beautiful city of to-day. 
The streets were wretchedly paved and lighted, and, in spots, an air of 
shabbiness—not to say dilapidation—prevailed. 

The troops that since the “call” of the President had been pouring 
into the city were, in part, the organized militia of the different States, 
and, in part, volunteers. All having been mustered into the United 
States service, however, this distinction was but a technical one. The 
streets of the city fairly swarmed with these troops; mounted orderlies 
galloped hither and yon, the music of the bands of incoming regiments 
filled the air, the hotel corridors were filled with embryo brigadiers, 
and all was excitement, bustle, and seeming confusion. I remember, 
but a few brief weeks before the period of which I write, to have met 
daily, General (then major in the adjutant-general’s department) Mc- 
Dowell on his way to muster in the latest arrived battalions. He was 
always in the full dress of that day,—.e., the soft felt hat with ostrich 
feathers, epaulets, and sash ; and I recall the impression made upon me 
by his fine physique and soldierly appearance. 

So far as I am informed, the First Bull Run campaign was the only 
one in which the troops represented—regulars, militia, and volunteers— 
preserved their distinctive names, and, to a certain extent, uniforms. 
The last-named feature gave to the columns rather a parti-colored, not 
to say variegated, appearance. I recall that the Fourteenth New York, 
for instance (familiarly known as the Fourteenth Brooklyn), wore a 
semi-zouave uniform. The Twelfth New York Volunteers wore the 
full-dress hat of the regular infantry. There were a few regiments 
uniformed in gray,—Wisconsin and Minnesota troops,—and this fact 
gave rise during the battle to the report that one or more of these 
organizations were fired upon by our own men. I am under the im- 
pression also that some of the companies wore the old-fashioned “ swal- 
low-tail.” 

1This force was characterized by General Beauregard in his article in the 


November (1884) number of the Century as ‘‘a small but incomparable body of 
regular infantry.” 
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But to resume. The march to Centreville was necessarily a tedious 
one. The troops were, as a body, raw, and almost all of them inex- 
perienced in field service. So far as drill was concerned, most of them 
had some knowledge of company and battalion movements. But in 
regard to marching, target-practice, and the thousand and one details 
of practical soldiering, they were utterly, and necessarily so, unin- 
structed. The regular troops had quite a number of old soldiers in 
their ranks, with the usual sprinkling of recruits. The paucity of their 
numbers—so far, at least, as the cavalry and infantry were concerned— 
prevented their being an important factor in the attack, but it was far 
otherwise, as we shall see, in the retreat. 

Leaving out the element of inexperience—or rawness, if you will— 
of the volunteer troops engaged in this campaign, I have always been 
of the opinion that they were an exceptionally fine body of men, and 
that their conduct on the field of battle was, under the circumstances in 
which they were placed, all that could possibly be expected of them. 
They only did, indeed, what veteran troops had done, upon occasion, in 
similar cases from time immemorial. 

Of the battalion of marines, consisting of about three hundred and 
fifty, rank and file, all, excepting about a dozen non-commissioned 
officers, were raw recruits; and of the commissioned officers there were 
comparatively few of experience. Their veteran major (Reynolds), 
being keenly alive to this fact, let no opportunity slip of endeavoring 
to get them into shape, and the novel spectacle of battalion drills by 
moonlight, after a tedious day’s march, was presented several times, 
much to the interest and amusement of our men. The good result of 
this, however, was satisfactorily demonstrated on the field of battle. 

The march of the 16th was necessarily a short one, the evening of 
the 17th finding us in the vicinity of Fairfax Court-House. During 
this day’s march—a hot and dusty one, I remember—a private belong- 
ing to some organization ahead of us passed us at “double-quick” on 
his way to the front. I have never forgotten his appearance. Like 
many another commencing his campaign experience, he had prepared 
for the march by literally packing himself, and beside the regulation 
knapsack, haversack, canteen, blanket, and rifle, he appeared to carry 
an assorted cargo of “ a little of everything.” As he passed us with 
pots rattling, ete., he turned a jolly red face toward the column and 
exclaimed, “ Lord, Jee! I wisht I was a mule!” The roar of laughter 
that followed seemed greatly to refresh and speed him on his way. 

The close of the day’s march on the 18th found us in bivouac 
near Centreville. I cannot now recall whether it was during that night, 
or that of the 19th, that the following incident occurred: As a distin- 
guished general officer, describing the rout of the Eleventh Corps at 
Chancellorsville, said, “somebody fired a gun” (but not the enemy, who 
was some distance away), and straightway such a fusilade across our 
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camp began—apparently from every direction—that we were fain to 
look about for any shelter that might present itself. One of the officers’ 
“strikers” who was leisurely crossing the camp-ground, apparently 
oblivious to the fact that anything unusual was going on, had his 
march suddenly arrested by Captain D——, who shouted “ Lie down, 
you d— fool !”—which he proceeded to do instanter. He had been 
taught to obey orders, but not to avoid friendly bullets in an enemy’s 
country. It was one of the hottest fires I ever experienced. 

While here, also, we witnessed a scene novel to most of us, and 
probably the last of its kind that took place in our army. It was the 
punishment, by whipping, of two deserters. Before the war this was 
the penalty prescribed for desertion in time of peace, and these criminals 
had committed the act some time previously. The battalion was 
drawn up in square, the punishment taking place within it. I will 
not enlarge on this scene further than to say it was a very painful one. 
A young officer, who displayed conspicuous gallantry in action a couple 
of days thereafter, fainted in ranks. One of the volunteers inquired 
of an officer of the Third, “If J, too, should desert, would I receive 
such punishment?” He was answered, “No, you would be shot!” 
But he did not seem to think this would be an improvement. 

Having previously had many associations with the navy, I had a 
personal acquaintance with several of the older officers of the battalion 
of marines, from whom I received numerous invitations to meals, 
which, as they lived very well, to say nothing of their genial manners 
and hearty hospitality, I was very glad to accept. No one had tents, 
of course, but in some mysterious way they had been able to carry 
along tables. Though we dined and supped, therefore, al fresco, these 
appliances of civilization—with the addition of real tumblers, ete.— 
were most acceptable. I remember that at Centreville, after supper 
one evening, having permission to be absent from our own tattoo, I 
remained to hear the half-score or so of little marine drummers and 
fifers “sound off” that call. The field music of the corps used to be 
(and I presume still is) excellent, and during the two or three days 
we were at Centreville the performance of tattoo attracted crowds of 
volunteers, who evinced their appreciation of the music by loud clap- 
ping of hands, etc. 

Major (afterwards General) George Sykes was an officer for whom 
I have always had an ardent admiration. He was a born soldier, and 
displayed conspicuous ability in every position in which he was placed. 
He possessed in a high degree that union of soldierly qualities that, 
while holding his men well in hand and under perfect control, enabled 
him to effect some decisive stroke with the least possible damage to 
his command. Thus his troops were in course of the war frequently 
called upon to enact upon the field of battle a dual or triple réle,—to 
assist in opening the engagement, then to be withdrawn to the reserve, 
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and finally (as at both Bull Runs, first and second) to make the final 
charge of the day. His troops seemed imbued with something of the 
order of his own daily life and demeanor, influenced by the same regu- 
larity and discipline, of which the ever-buttoned coat and spotless white 
glove were the outward symbols. As a man, he was upright and chiv- 
alrous ; as a companion, courteous and—to his intimates—genial. 


THE BATTLE, 


Day had not yet broken on the morning of July 21, 1861, when our 
little force was paraded in readiness for the march to the battle-field ; 
but, owing to the tardy march of troops in front, our division did not 
reach Centreville, about a mile distant, until after four o’clock, and it 
was some time after sunrise before we crossed Cub Run, on the War- 
renton turnpike, and turned to the right on the “ wood road” leading 
to Sudley Ford, with the “objective” of turning the Confederate left. 
This delay in the movement of the column in our front was particu- 
larly unfortunate, as the result proved, as this circumstance, coupled 
with the fact that the distance to be traversed was greater than the 
general-in-chief was led to expect, and the impossibility of concealing 
the movement of so large a column on a dusty road not especially 
favored topographically for this purpose, turned what had been in- 
tended as a “ manceuvre-march” into a simple “manceuvre.” It will 
be remembered that McDowell’s original plan was to attempt to turn 
the Confederate right, and that this was abandoned for the reasons, as 
he himself says in his official report, that, upon examination, the roads 
on that flank “ were too narrow and crooked for so large a body to 
move over, and the distance around too great to admit of it with any 
safety.” Further, that the affair at Blackburn’s Ford, on the 18th, 
showed the enemy was too strong there to admit of forcing a passage 
without great loss, and if successful “would bring us in front of his 
strong position at Manassas, which was not desired.” And again, it 
has been stated that a demonstration in any direction was delayed by 
the non-arrival of subsistence stores (rations), which did not arrive 
until the night of the 19th and were distributed on the 20th. 

The weather was extremely hot, and although the wood through 
which we now marched furnished here and there some protection from 
the fierce rays of the sun, yet its very denseness shut out the breeze and 
made the heat almost intolerable. The Second Brigade (Burnside’s) 
slowly preceded us under these circumstances, and it must have been 
fully ten o’clock before we arrived in the vicinity of Sudley Ford, 
probably eight or nine miles from our point of departure on the War- 
renton turnpike. Turning south we speedily saw the smoke from 
the fire of the troops on the Confederate left, resting at that time on 
the Sudley road and the high ground north of the valley of Young’s 
Branch. The troops engaged were afterwards understood to be South 
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Carolina and Louisiana regiments under General Evans, and opposed 
to them was Burnside’s second brigade of our division, which “ opened 
the ball.” Just at this time an order reached Sykes to bring his bat- 
talion forward in support of Burnside. Before doing so he made us 
a short address. It was to the point, and gave us to understand that 
there would probably be some work for us to do. Shortly before this 
time, also, the first soldier I ever saw wounded in action passed us,—a 
cavalryman shot in the sword arm. The Sudley and Newmarket road, 
by which the column was now marching, was thickly wooded between 
the command and the creek (Bull Run) for a distance of about a mile, 
and then the country becomes more open on both sides of the road, 
gradually clearing into a series of undulating or rolling fields extend- 
ing as far as the Warrenton turnpike, distant from the ford about two 
miles. Young’s Branch crosses the turnpike near the intersection of 
the two roads named, and it was in the more or less open space in this 
vicinity that the battle raged the fiercest. 

We moved along at double time until, striking the open space re- 
ferred to, we formed line, and swinging forward our left, charged 
through a belt of timber, taking several prisoners. Just previously 
we passed Rickett’s splendid battery, belonging to Franklin’s brigade 
of the Third (Heintzleman’s) Division. It was drawn to one side to 
allow us to pass,” and poor “ Dang” Ramsay attracted our attention by 
waving his cap which he had placed on his sheathed sabre. He was 
killed shortly after this. 

It was upon emerging from this wood, as I remember, that the 
battalion found itself opposite a masked battery posted near a house in 
the vicinity of the junction of the Warrenton turnpike and the Sudley 
road, and supported by an infantry force in position among the trees 
around it. The three left companies of the battalion were deployed 
as skirmishers under Captain Dodge, Eighth Infantry (now colonel 
Eleventh Infantry), and gallantly advancing to the attack were soon 
hotly engaged. The remainder of the battalion advanced across an 
open plain, the right skirting a belt of heavy timber. Having arrived 
at the apex of the angle formed by the southern limit of this wood 
with its eastern side, we changed direction to the right, and wheeling 
into line took up position to support the Rhode Island battery. This 
battery was served and handled with marked gallantry. 

The troops on the Confederate left at this time consisted, as 
afterward appeared, of Evans’s demi-brigade, supported by Bee’s bri- 
gade posted near the historic Henry house, and afterward further 
strengthened, when the Confederate left fell back, by Hampton’s 
Legion and other troops. 

By some Confederate writers the “turning column” has been esti- 

2If I remember correctly, it was this battery that was drawn by West Point 
horses. 
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mated as about eighteen thousand strong. The official returns for 
July 16 and 17 give the total strength of the Second and Third 
Divisions as twelve thousand four hundred and twenty-five, from 
which it is to be presumed that on the day of the battle the usual 
number of non-effectives (the sick, etc.) must be deducted, as well as 
one entire regiment of the Third Division (the Fourth Michigan) not 
engaged. 

The position of affairs on our right at this time was about as 
follows : 

The Second Division (Hunter’s) hotly engaged ; the Second (Burn- 
side’s) Brigade on the right; the Third (Heintzleman’s) Division 
rapidly taking position on our left. The Rhode Island battery, which 
was the first one in position, was on the right, the two boat-howitzers 
attached to the Seventy-first New York Regiment on its left. A few 
hundred yards to the left, at intervals, Griffin’s and Rickett’s bat- 
teries were posted in the order named. Arnold’s battery came into 
action a little later, and was posted on the left centre. From the posi- 
tion. of affairs, the brunt of the fighting was sustained, so far as 
artillery was concerned, by these batteries, and nobly they did their 
work. They were superbly handled. 

Griffin’s battery was supported by the marines, and Rickett’s by 
the Fire Zouaves (Eleventh New York), with the Fourteenth New 
York as a reserve support. 

The battalion of regular cavalry—all there was of this arm in the 
column—was posted slightly in rear of the extreme right. History 
recounts the distinguished part played by this little force—seven com- 
panies—both in the action and in assisting to cover the retreat. 

The First Division (Tyler’s) was posted as follows: Richardson’s 
brigade at Blackburn’s Ford, the other three (Sherman’s, Schenck’s, 
and Keyes’s) at or near the Stone Bridge. The Fifth Division (Miles’s) 
was held in reserve, and at no time engaged, except in slight skirmish- 
ing on the retreat. The Fourth Division (Runyon’s) was several miles 
to the rear. 

It was originally intended, I believe, that the Third Division 
should turn off to the left, by a road supposed to be about midway 
between the Warrenton turnpike and Sudley Ford; but as such a 
road did not exist, this division followed the Second to the ford. 
This suppositious road was to lead to an equally suppositious ford east 
of Sudley’s. 

After a stout resistance the Confederate left gave way, and was 
pressed back with such energy as speedily to throw it into confusion. 

Meanwhile, Sherman’s and Keyes’s brigades having, accidentally as 
it appeared, discovered a ford on the run above the Stone Bridge, 
advanced and took an active part in the conflict. 

The engagement now became general along the line. Griffin’s and 
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Rickett’s batteries were brought farther to the front. The arrival of 
Jackson’s command, and of some of the fresh troops of the Army of 
the Shenandoah just arrived, enabled the Confederates to rally their 
shattered battalions, and by taking the offensive in turn, to pierce our 
centre and recover some of their lost ground. 

It was now after two o’clock. Our right, though checked, was 
readily rallied and put in order for another forward movement. The 
delay required to effect this probably enabled the Confederates to have 
at hand, an hour later, Elzey’s brigade and the other fresh troops, now 
rapidly advancing from Manassas Station. Our line again advanced, 
and recovered the plateau upon which were situated the Henry and 
Robinson houses, but was again repulsed, with the loss of nearly the 
whole of Griffin’s and Rickett’s batteries, the intrepid cannoneers 
being mostly shot down at their guns, while their supports fell back in 
disorder. The strong flanking position held by us on the right, how- 
ever, enabled us still to hold our grip there, until the troops on our 
left were relieved and put in order for what was to be the final charge 
of the day on our part. . 

Up to this time, I believe it to be generally conceded that the for- 
tunes of the day were in our favor. Even with the last advantage 
gained by the Confederates, we still retained our hold on the right so 
tenaciously as to enable us to reform a line of battle, presenting a firm 
and bold front. But the accession of fresh troops to the Confederate 
ranks afforded them the means of renewing the offensive so energeti- 
cally that the result was inevitable. Moving around our right, under 
cover of the woods there, our flank began to yield, and before an ad- 
vance of the whole Confederate line our men at length gave way, and 
in a twinkle were seized with a panic that, beginning in a retreat, 
degenerated into a rout. 

Our battalion, which had remained under a hot fire for over an hour 
in support of the Rhode Island battery,—many of our men assisting in 
working it,—gradually worked its way farther to the right, the neces- 
sity for its longer stay in support of the battery having ceased, as the 
fiercest fighting was now developing in that direction. The line on 
this flank had extended somewhat in the manceuvre for position. 

Sykes now received an order to advance and cover the retreat of 
the troops in this part of the field. Shortly after getting in motion our 
little force was joined by a small detachment of what I now believe to 
have been Minnesota troops. They evidently must have been “ spoil- 
ing fora fight,” at any rate, and had just left friends not so anxious 
for another round or two as they were. These men (uniformed, singu- 
larly enough, in gray) fell in on our left, and gallantly advanced to the 
front with us, and remained until we were ordered to form square. I 
then lost sight of them. 

Though the number of troops engaged in this movement was insig- 
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nificant, I have often thought that the order and regularity in which 
the men marched, and their gallant and determined bearing, must have 
excited the surprise, if not admiration, of our foe in the light of the 
events that preceded. 

All was lost! The whole field, so far as the eye could reach, was 
covered with panic-stricken and flying men. The battalion advanced 
to the hill opposite, one upon which a house stood (probably Chinn’s, 
to the right and rear of the Henry house), where, being threatened 
with cavalry, it formed square. It remained in that position until, all 
of our men having fallen back, it was withdrawn in line-of-battle, 
suffering meanwhile severely from the fire of a section of artillery 
which was particularly attentive so long as it had a knowledge of our 
whereabouts. Being, on its march, still threatened by cavalry, the 
battalion, upon reaching the crest of another hill, faced about, opened 
fire, and held them in check. By this time the guns of the Confeder- 
ates seemed from every height to converge their fire upon us, but by 
avoiding the road, the dust raised by the little column was so incon- 
siderable that our march was masked, and we were thus enabled to 
reach Centreville without further loss. 

The reports of the different military commanders, as well as the 
accounts given by historians, agree in warmly praising the conduct of 
the regular infantry in this action. General McDowell says, “ The 
battalion of regular infantry alone moved up the hill opposite to the 
one with the house, and there maintained itself until our men could 
get down to and across the Warrenton turnpike,” ete. General Bar- 
nard, the Compte de Paris, Swinton, and General Beauregard mention 
the conduct of the battalion in substantially the same terms. 

The loss to the battalion, considering the small number engaged, was 
heavy, aggregating (killed, wounded, and missing) eighty-three. Lieu- 
tenant William Dickinson (now captain retired), acting adjutant of the 
battalion of the Third Infantry, was wounded and taken prisoner, as 
was also Lieutenant (now major Fourth Infantry) Jacob F. Kent. 

I recall—the outcome of my inexperience—that in passing through 
these woods, I turned to Sykes and asked, “ What do you make of 
this, major?” “ Looks very much like a rout, lieutenant!” he replied, 
in the dry and somewhat nasal tone habitual to him. 

Truly there is scarcely a step from the sublime to the ridiculous. 
I never think now of this incident without amusement: when the bat- 
talion formed square, as has been related, one of our friends in gray— 
apparently about six and a half feet high and slim in proportion— 
jumped up in the air and exclaimed frantically, “ They’re trying to flank 
us! they’re trying to flank us!” His manner was so excited, and his 
appearance so outré (I think he wore a shako, which had slipped to the 
back of his head) that, if I had not been in a slightly mixed state of 
mind myself, I think I should have laughed outright. As it was, he 
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made such a row that I felt strongly inclined to use some strong lan- 
guage. But all the same, he was a gallant fellow. 

As we marched through Centreville we met the Fifth Division 
drawn up and seemingly in perfect order. I recollect that one regiment 
was singing “John Brown’s body.” 

The fatigue of that terrible march, the gloom that settled like a pall 
upon the participants, can never be forgotten by them. General Sykes 
says in his official report, ‘‘ Our officers and men were on their feet from 
10 p.m. on the 20th until 10 a.m. on the 22d.” I must have fallen 
asleep* while marching, for I found myself with a strange regiment (I 
think the Twelfth New York Volunteers) when day broke. My com- 
mand had halted for a short rest at Fairfax Court-House, and soon 
overtook me, after I had “ fallen out” upon discovering my mistake. 

The sun was high in the heavens when our worn-out officers and 
men reached camp at Arlington Heights, and after breaking ranks,— 
for the battalion had come “all the way through” in perfect order,— 
just threw their exhausted bodies down in the nearest shade that could 
be found. 

Although, after the final charge of the Confederates on our right, 
with its attendant circumstances, there was no doubt in the mind of 
our leaders as to the final result, it would appear that the Confed- 
erate commanders were not at first prepared to decide upon the char- 
acter of the reverse. So far as the disaster on our right, with its 
attendant circumstances, was concerned, there could be but one opinion. 
But was it a bona fide rout? Jt was, unquestionably. But were the 
Confederate leaders sure of it at first? -We had heavy columns—of 
which fact they were doubtless aware—in reserve, as has been seen. 
The hardest part of the fighting had been done by the “ turning 
column” and Keyes’s and Sherman’s brigades of Tyler’s division. 
Mr. Jefferson Davis writes to General Beauregard, under date of 
August 4, 1861, “You will not fail to remember that, so far from 
knowing that the enemy was routed, a large part of our forces was 
moved by you in the night of the 21st to repel a supposed attack upon 
our right, and the next day’s operations did not fully reveal what has 
since been reported of the enemy’s panic.” 

So far as an advance upon Washington was concerned, it seems to 
have formed no part of the plan of the Confederate general-in-chief, 
nor of Mr. Davis,—at any rate at that time,—and this for what ap- 
pear to have been good strategical reasons. Indeed, General Johnston 
makes a statement to that effect. He says, in his official report of the 
battle, “The apparent firmness of the United States troops at Centre- 
ville, who had not been engaged, which checked our pursuit ; the strong 

5T believe this is not a very uncommon circumstance. I had done the same 


thing once before (in the “ Patterson Campaign’’) on the return march from 
Hagerstown to Williamsport. 
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forces occupying the works near Georgetown, Arlington, and Alex- 
andria; the certainty, too, that General Patterson, if needed, would 
reach Washington with his army of thirty thousand men sooner than 
we could, and the condition and inadequate means of the army in 
ammunition, provisions, and transportation, prevented any serious 
thoughts of advancing against the capital.” 

As to the numbers engaged on both sides, the official returns of the 
troops composing General McDowell’s army reported an aggregate of 
thirty-five thousand seven hundred and thirty-two. Of these about 
eighteen thousand—or let us say, at the outside, twenty thousand— 
were actively engaged. The Confederate field-return of the First Corps 
(Army of the Potomac) reports an aggregate of twenty-one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-three, and the number actually engaged as 
nine thousand nine hundred and seventy-seven ; but the return of casu- 
alties shows losses in organizations not embraced in this return. Of 
the Army of the Shenandoah engaged, General Beauregard reports the 
number as eight thousand three hundred and thirty-four. The reader 
can draw his own inference. 

A few days after the battalion of regular infantry was re-established 
in camp, President Lincoln, accompanied by General McDowell, came 
over to review it. In their passage down the line they drew rein in 
front of the colors, when the general, turning to Mr. Lincoln, said, 
“Mr. President, these are the men who saved your army at Bull 
Run,”—doubtless an extravagant compliment. The President, look- 
ing keenly up and down the line, replied, “I’ve heard of them.” 

This was all; but it made a powerful impression upon all present, 
as it more than compensated for the effect of the injurious reports rife 
in Washington upon our arrival there after the battle, viz., that “the 
regulars had run.” 

DANGERFIELD PARKER, 
Major Ninth U. 8. Infantry. 
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SCOUTING ON THE “STAKED PLAINS” 
(LLANO ESTACADO) WITH MACKENZIE, 
IN 1874. 


(Concluded from page 412.) 


REVEILLE was not so early as usual next morning, September 29, 
some slight consideration being had for the arduous duties of the past 
two days and nights; and when the duties of the morning had been 
gotten through with and breakfast eaten, details were made from the 
infantry companies to shoot the captured ponies. The number was so 
great that it was an utter impossibility to take them along with the 
command and properly guard them, and it would have involved the 
return of the whole force to attempt to bring them into a military 
post, the nearest being two or three hundred miles from us. In either 
case (were it attempted) we would have had the Indians upon us 
every night, to try and stampede the animals, in which case they might 
succeed in running off some of the cavalry horses as well as recaptur- 
ing their ponies; so, it is presumed, it was thought to be the wisest 
thing to shoot them, and orders to that effect were consequently issued. 
All the forenoon the slaughter was continued, and until over one thou- 
sand ponies’ dead bodies were scattered o’er the plain. Numbers of 
them were young and many very handsome, and it seemed the greatest 
pity to be compelled to kill them; but, taking everything into con- 
sideration, it was most undoubtedly the wisest course to pursue; for, in 
addition to the reasons before given, it was the very worst blow that 
could be administered to the Indians, their ponies being their most 
valuable property, and esteemed by them higher than anything else, 
even their squaws, who are bought and sold and paid for in ponies. 
Having completed the killing of all the Indian ponies that were to 
be slaughtered, a number of the best of them being retained alive for 
future use by our own men in case of emergency, we moved camp, 
about 4 o’clock P.M., some three or four miles away from the vicinity 
of the dead animals, and went into camp in a good grass bottom, through 
which ran a clear creek of water called “Tulle Creek.” There was not 
a particle of fuel of any description, but the wagons had brought 
sufficient for cooking purposes from our last camping-place. We had 
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a peaceable night, which passed without alarm of any kind; and next 
day we moved our camp again a few miles farther west. 

At dusk some of the Ton-ka-way Indian scouts left camp with 
dispatches en route to our permanent supply-camp, on the Freshwater 
Fork of the Brazos River. Picket-ropes were stretched from wagon 
to wagon, and the horses made fast to the line for the night, the men 
being deployed on a skirmish-line entirely around the camp, outside 
of everything, where they were to sleep, with the necessary sentinels 
posted at regular intervals. A few Indians, who were evidently a 
party of “observation,” were seen to the north of us just before sun- 
set, in view of which, every precaution was taken to guard against Mr. 
Lo’s grand stratagem, “ surprise.” 

The First Battalion was camped some distance from headquarters, 
which was with the Second Battalion; and, after dusk, the commanding 
officer had it moved to the ground where the Second Battalion was in 
camp, so as to have the whole command close together, knowing full 
well that the Indians were watching us‘closely, so as to take advantage 
of the slightest chance to get back some of the captured ponies, and, 
perchance, a few of the cavalry horses at the same time. The night, 
however, passed quietly ; the morning duties were gotten through with, 
and we then broke camp: moving out on our own old trail back 
towards Canyon Cita Blanco, where we had captured the ponies. It 
was 5 o’clock P.M. when we had marched about half-way from our 
camp to the canyon, and coming upon some water, it was decided to go 
into camp. Shortly after camping, one of the cavalry lieutenants, with 
a citizen guide and some Ton-ka-way Indians, left camp to push for- 
ward and reconnoitre Canyon Cita Blanco. Upon his return to the 
command, which waited for him, he reported that he had seen no signs 
of Indians, and that all was perfectly still and quiet. 

At 9 a.M., October 3, the whole command—cavalry, infantry, 
and wagons,—left camp and marched to the wagon-crossing of Canyon 
Blanco, where it halted to allow the men to have dinner, after which 
the march was resumed till late in the evening, when camp was made 
in a large basin-like depression in the ground, where there was no 
wood, no grass, and very little water: here each animal received one 
quart of corn. About an hour or so after camping, two shots were fired 
which alarmed the camp, so that every officer and man sprang to arms, 
fully expecting that the Indians were upon us. It being very late 
when we camped, it was quite dark when the shots were fired; but all 
fears of an attack were allayed very soon, by the information that the 
shots were caused by killing two beef cattle for the use of the men. 

On Sunday morning, October 4, at break of day, we “ packed up,” 
“saddled up,” and took up the march at once, without waiting for the 
men to get breakfast. We marched till 9.30 a.m., and then reached 
the Palo-Douro Canyon, where we halted, took the bridles off the 


- 
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horses, picketed them out on good grass, placed a strong guard over 
them, and the command had its breakfast, for which all hands were 
ready, so far as appetite was concerned, after the morning ride,—albeit, 
the breakfast was composed of fried bacon, soldier coffee without milk, 
and doby biscuits, which were discussed and enjoyed with a relish that 
many a millionaire might envy. 

At 3 o’clock P.M. we packed up and moved east by north, parallel 
with the canyon, for about six or seven miles, and at 6 P.M. we went 
into camp for the night, dense masses of black clouds surrounding us, 
promising anything but a pleasant night. On came the clouds, piling 
up in the west until they looked like an immense funeral pall, so thick 
and black were they, and portentous of one of those down-pouring 
rains for which the Staked Plains are famous. It was rather a blue 
look-out for my captain and myself, who were not the happy possessors 
of a tent; but we did have a wall-tent fly, which we used to cover our 
personal effects on our particular pack-mule. We had no tent-poles, 
but improvised a set by cutting two crotched sticks, putting a couple 
of extra lariats through the crotches, and stretching the wall-tent fly 
across the rope. The tent-fly was old, and had one good side and one 
bad side. We drew straws for the good side, and [I lost, the result 
being that about midnight the leakage on my side became so bad that 
I was forced to roll up my blankets and sit on the bundle, chewing the 
cud of sweet and bitter reflection till about 3 o’clock A.M., when I heard 
the voice of a brother officer, who had rank enough to carry a tent 
which was a good one, and which was pitched close by. I immedi- 
ately crawled out from under our “ fly” and begged a half-night’s lodg- 
ing from my more fortunate neighbor, which was cheerfully granted. 
Stretching myself on the comfortable dry ground, with a saddle for a 
pillow, I slept the sleep of the just until the shrill notes of the trumpet, 
sounding “ first call” for reveille, awoke the drenched camp once more 
to life. 

The rain ceased shortly after reveille, and about ten o’clock we 
were on the march. We struck a trail made by the Eighth Cavalry, 
under Colonel Gregg, in 1872, and followed it a few miles, when some 
excitement was noticed among the scouts in the front. The order to 
trot was given, and the long column of fours took up a swinging trot, 
which carried us over the ground at a lively gait. Still it was evident, 
very shortly, that it was not fast enough, as the Ton-ka-way Indians 
in the advance began going ahead rapidly. Pretty soon the order 
“gallop” was passed from front to rear,—the supposed vicinity of 
Indians precluding the use of the trumpet,—when the column took the 
gallop, and away we went at a steady pace for fully three miles, when 
the orders “trot” and “walk” followed rapidly in succession. We 
had come to a place where there had been a large Indian village, signs 
of which were abundant all round us; but not an Indian could be 
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discovered,—a source of disappointment to the whole command, as 
after our sharp ride we fully expected a fight. Making a thorough 
search in the ravines and gullies running into the north side of the Palo- 
Douro Canyon, without discovering anything that looked like Indians, 
we bore off to the north two or three miles, struck an immense basin 
of fresh water collected from the heavy rain, and went into camp at 
sundown. 

This camp having all the necessary requisites of a good one,—viz., 
water and grass in abundance, and scrub-wood not very far off,—orders 
were issued that all the sick men and weak horses were to be left here 
with the supply-train, which always kept on our trail where it was 
possible ; and when not possible, detours were made by our never-to- 
be-forgotten quartermaster, which generally brought the train up to us 
at intervals of a very few days. The column of cavalry, having a full 
train of pack-mules with it, always had from ten to fifteen days’ rations, 
so that at any moment we could cut loose from the train altogether 
when necessary. 

At 3 o’clock P.M., October 6, the cavalry broke camp and marched 
steadily, with scarcely a halt, until eight o’clock that night. The 
march was over a country that was the next thing to being miry, on 
account of the tremendous rains of the previous few days, making the 
five hours’ march under such conditions worse on the horses than three 
times the distance on dry ground. The command was virtually com- 
pelled to halt and bivouac for the night. The ground was wet and 
soft, and rather bare of grass, so that there was not much prospect of 
comfort for either man or beast that night. At daybreak, in the 
midst of a wet “norther,” which did not add to the happiness of our 
lives, we got out of camp and marched over a dead-level country, satu- 
rated with water to such a degree as to make it a perfect swamp, in 
which our horses’ feet sank a foot deep at every step. More than half 
the time the men were on foot working their way through the heavy 
mud. 

During the forenoon we came up with six Mexican wagons drawn 
by oxen. The men with the wagons said that they were hunting buf- 
falo. Shortly after leaving the Mexican outfit we struck a trail and 
ran it till 1.80 P.m., when we halted for a short time to allow the com- 
mand time to eat breakfast, having fasted for twenty-four hours. 
When through eating, we resumed the march over the same kind of 
country until about one hour before sundown, when we struck a large 
Indian trail running southeast. We followed it about a mile and struck 
one of the ponds formed by the rains, where we were ordered to halt 
and unpack. At dark, orders were quietly given to “pack up” and 
“saddle up,” and after everything was ready to move further orders 
directed us to unpack and unsaddle, and remain where we were for the 
night. This engendered serious thoughts upon the mutability of 
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human affairs. When we spread our blankets on the wet ground and 
lay down to rest, we were still in ignorance of the cause of the sudden 
change of orders, and criticisms were not loud but deep. 

The next morning we broke camp at daylight, and started out on 
foot, leading the horses. After proceeding a couple of miles we mounted, 
thus alternating for about ten miles, when we struck a broken country 
and ran across two Mexicans with a wagon and eight oxen. We made 
the Mexicans prisoners. They confessed that they had been trading 
with the hostiles, so the whole outfit was taken along, and we continued 
our march down a slope to a small creek, where at 10 o’clock A.M. we 
halted, unsaddled, unpacked, picketed out the animals, and proceeded 
to get breakfast. The past two days’ march over the soft and slushy 
plains had nearly played out both horses and mules. After breakfast 
the Mexican wagon was broken up for fuel and the oxen turned in to 
the beef herd, the Mexicans having previously been put under guard. 

At 2.30 we packed and saddled and resumed the march ; some of the 
men whose horses were in the worst condition were mounted on mules, 
It was a ridiculous sight to see a burly cavalryman mounted on a small 
donkey, which we found with the Mexicans ; but it was ride the donkey 
or walk. The route was down a small valley, following the little creek 
on which we halted for breakfast, until sundown, when we camped 
for the night. All the usual precautions of outposts, sleeping on a 
skirmish-line all round the outside of where the animals were picketed, 
and strong guards, were taken at dusk. 

During the night some of the scouts, who went a long way in ad- 
vance of the column, returned ; and whatever the nature of their report 
was, the command at large did not hear; but in the morning, upon re- 
suming the march, we took the back trail, evidently going to show that 
there were no hostile trails ahead. The general impression throughout 
the command was that we were looking for the villages of the hostiles, 
where their squaws and papooses and surplus ponies would be found, 
and which, if we could only capture, would be the most decisive and 
serious blow that could be given to the bucks who were on the war- 

ath. 
F When we reached the place where we had breakfast the day before, 
we found a lieutenant with three wagons of corn, sent ahead from our 
supply-train, which he reported as being some twenty-five miles to the 
rear, to which the next day’s march brought us. Here we heard that 
the Mexican train which was after buffalo, and which we had met a 
few days previous, had been joined by some one hundred Indians with 
about three hundred head of ponies. We struck in the direction in 
which it was reported the Indians had gone, and reached the edge or 
“breaks” of the Staked Plains, and descended through an extremely 
rough pass into a valley, where a small creek meandered. Here we 
met one of the lieutenants, who had been off with three Lipan Indian 
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scouts, prospecting the country for trails. They reported a large trail 
of Comanches, Kiowas, and Cheyennes going towards the broken 
country through which Red River flowed. 

On the 12th October, the supply-train with its infantry escort, a 
cavalry lieutenant with some sixty broken-down horses, and all our 
sick and disabled men, left us en route for the supply-camp, on the Fresh- 
water Fork of the Brazos River; and the same day the column, with 
its pack-mules loaded with fifteen days’ rations, took a southeast course 
through a terribly rough and broken country, leading in the direction 
of Red River, and camping late that night upon some holes filled with 
rain-water. The next morning the route was resumed along a high 
ridge and down a steep mountain side, where the whole command was 
compelled to dismount and lead its horses, At the foot, we came to the 
Red River, which we crossed, and then clambered over the high ridges 
on the south side, making a tortuous course through ravines and over 
ridges, until finally we struck the bed of the river again. Along this 
we marched nearly two miles, when the trail suddenly struck across 
the river to the north side, over more ridges and through more ravines, 
coming out on a level country sloping down to what proved to be 
“Mulberry Creek,” where we halted for the night, as it was getting too 
dark to follow the trail. 

During the day’s march we passed several played-out ponies left 
by the Indians, who were evidently being closely pressed. Some of our 
own horses gave out, as the day’s march was extremely hard on animals 
and men, much the greater portion of it having been done by the men 
on foot. 

The command broke camp early and marched east, the trail we 
were on the previous day having been broken by scattering in all di- 
rections. We passed some large ponds, at one place two close together, 
the smaller of the two deep and clear and free from alkali, with which 
nearly all the water in this country is more or less impregnated. Of this 
smaller pond, it is said that the Indians have tied many lariats together, 
dropping one end in to sound it, but have never yet touched the bot- 
tom: they call it “Medicine Lake.” About one mile east of it is 
another large pond. We were about to halt at this pond to “noon,” 
when a detachment of the Seminole negro scouts galloped up and re- 
ported “ Indians,” at which the orders “forward,” “trot,” “gallop,” 
followed each other in quick succession, the column taking a steady 
gallop over hill and through hollow for a good five miles, and finally 
pulling up without having seen an Indian. A halt was called, and 
while resting the animals a few minutes one of the Lipan Indian 
guides came up with three ponies, captured from a small party of the 
hostiles which was out hunting, and which took to its heels, leaving 
the three ponies behind. We retraced our steps and reached the nearest 
pond about sundown, The ground was almost destitute of grass, and 
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our animals suffered considerably for want of food, especially as they 
did not have much to eat during the previous twenty-four hours. 

We left this camp at daylight, and, after marching a few miles, we 
came to a fine large bottom, full of splendid green grass, with Red 
River flowing to the south of us. Here we halted, turned out our 
half-starved animals on the luxurious grass, and, after seeing the poor 
beasts well provided for, turned to preparing for our own breakfast, for 
which every one was ready,—early morning rides and prairie air being 
conducive to a good healthy appetite, making the coarsest food taste 
good and sweet. About ten o’clock we packed up, mounted, and 
moved south, and forded the Salt Fork of Red River near its mouth. 
This crossing was a very dangerous one, on account of the bed of the 
river being nearly all quicksand, and, in some instances, we had quite 
severe work getting the animals over safely,—and this under a broiling- 
hot sun. We camped on the bluffs, near some water that was strong 
of gypsum. 

During the day’s march several buffalo were killed, making quite 
a welcome addition of fresh meat to our rations. From having been 
so constantly on the move, long marches, with little or no grass, were 
beginning to tell heavily on our horses, which were growing thin and 
poor and weak very rapidly. 

At the first streak of daylight we broke camp, and marched south 
till nearly ten o’clock, when we halted at a large hole filled with rain- 
water, and had breakfast. The various troops composing the command 
were scattered on the hill-tops, where the grass was best. While halted 
here, a large herd of buffalo came quite close, and a detail of soldiers 
and Ton-ka-way Indians was sent out to kill some for fresh meat: they 
succeeded in getting nine. 

At two o’clock we resumed the march, over a rolling country ; and, 
about 5 P.M., a halt was ordered, to rest the animals and graze them; 
but unfortunately there was no grass. At 7 P.M. we received the 
usual orders, “pack up,” “saddle up,” and the column moved off in 
a dim, misty moonlight, across a sandy plain, our horses constantly 
stumbling over the hummocks. After a few hours’ hard marching, we 
came to a descent, down which we moved slowly and cautiously, it 
being very dark just then, clouds having obscured what little moon- 
light we had before. When we reached the bottom, we found ourselves 
on the bank of “ Peas’ River.” We had to picket out our horses on 
the spot where we halted, which we found had, like all our halting- 
places lately, no grass,—a discovery only made by groping with our hands 
on the ground in the dark. We unpacked, unsaddled, watered, and 
picketed out the animals, posted the sentinels and outposts, rolled our- 
selves in our blankets, and settled ourselves to repose on the bosom of 
mother-earth, the black canopy of heaven for our roof. In the morn- 
ing, the companies were dispersed along the stream, in the best places 
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for grass; and we remained all day so as to allow the animals to fill 
up, which they sadly needed. 

On the 18th, we resumed the march, going south, passing Quit-a-qua 
Mountain, halting to “ noon” at the very same place where we “ nooned” 
September 21, twenty-seven days ago, in the valley of the Salt Fork 
of the Wichita. We continued the march to the head of the Big 
Wichita, and went into camp just as the sun went down. 

The next morning a wagon arrived in camp, escorted by a lieuten- 
ant and a small detail of men. The lieutenant brought a mail, which, 
I need scarcely say, was very welcome. We remained in camp all day 
till late in the afternoon, when the command marched in a couple of 
hours to Cottonwood Springs, where we camped, having plenty of 
good grass, water, and wood. As our supplies were running low, and 
it was known that our quartermaster with his supply-train was not far 
off, we laid over the 20th, 21st, and 22d, so as to rest men and horses, 
and allow the latter to fill up on the grass, 

Meantime, the train reached camp, having on board twenty days’ 
rations and five days’ forage. The rations were speedily issued to the 
companies and transferred to the packs; the corn was unloaded and 
turned over to the companies also, and the train pulled out again en 
route to Fort Griffin, our main depot, for a fresh load with which it 
was to meet us at the supply-camp on the Freshwater Fork of the 
Brazos, where it was pretty well understood that our next move was 
to take us. 

On the 23d, we broke camp early, and marched until eleven o’clock 
that night, making two halts en route to rest and graze, when we struck 
the Freshwater, near the “lake” from which we had started one 
month previous. The long and heavy marches, frequently made at 
night, with little rest, poor grass, and little or no forage, had told fear- 
fully on the animals, and made it absolutely necessary to nurse them 
for a few days, if anything further was to be accomplished. 

The command camped all along the valley, leaving considerable 
space between each troop for the purpose of grazing the animals,—the 
infantry battalion being camped about one mile from the cavalry. The 
command remained in camp several days, the time being fully employed 
overhauling equipments of every kind, shoeing horses and mules, and 
performing the routine duties. 

While in this camp, one of our captains, taking a few men of his 
troop along, started early one morning on a buffalo-hunt, to procure 
fresh meat for the use of his men. The day gradually drew to a close 
without any sign of the hunting-party returning ; and, when dark fully 
set in, some uneasiness began to be felt for the safety of the party. 
About 8 o’clock P.M. a lieutenant with twenty men was ordered to saddle 
up and start in search of the hunters. Some short delay was made to 
allow the moon to rise, during which time the captain and his party 
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arrived in camp, having had a long way to go before they struck 
buffalo,—the captain not liking to return to camp without some meat, 
which he had succeeded in obtaining, to the great satisfaction of all 
concerned. 

On the afternoon of October 31, all the cavalry was concentrated 
on the bank of the creek where headquarters was situated, twelve 
days’ rations were issued to each troop, the mules were once more 
packed, and at dusk the command, consisting of all the serviceable men 
and horses of eight troops, moved out on a scout after hostile Indians, 
who were reported to be at or near the head-waters of Double Moun- 
tain Fork of the Brazos River. The disabled men and horses were 
left behind in camp, under command of the senior captain, with two 
lieutenants to assist him. 

The day after the cavalry started out, the infantry major, with one 
troop of cavalry, a captain, and two lieutenants, left en route to Fort 
Concho. The weather had been growing gradually cold, and this day 
culminated in a regular Texas “norther,” which is simply indescrib- 
able, and must be experienced to be fully appreciated. On November 
2, a courier arrived from Fort Griffin, bringing a mail, which was very 
welcome to the command, as we had not heard from relatives or friends 
for some time. 

On the 4th, a supply-train arrived from Fort Griffin, and on the 
5th it started back to the same place. Captain Lacy and Lieutenant 
Duggan, with their company of the Tenth Infantry, accompanied the 
train as guard. On November 7, a lieutenant of cavalry, with a citizen 
scout, arrived in camp about 7 o’clock p.m. They reported that on 
the 2d inst. some Indians were seen by the command that left camp 
on the 1st inst. The Indians were chased some miles, but succeeded 
in getting away. 

On the 3d inst. the command passed a deserted Indian camp, 
“signs” being quite fresh ; and on the 5th, a small Indian camp was 
struck, and a short, brisk fight ensued, in which four Indians were 
killed, twelve squaws, seven papooses, and one hundred and fifty-six 
horses captured. 

On the afternoon of the 8th the scout returned, everybody being 
very glad, apparently, to get back to the comforts of the permanent 
camp. ‘The next day the various detachments which were left behind 
joined their respective companies. On the 11th, our never-to-be-for- 
gotten quartermaster left camp, with a large train of six-mule wagons, 
en route to Fort Griffin for more supplies; and, by way of variety, on 
the 12th we had a “norther” that double-discounted the previous one, 
making every man who could do so keep close in such shelter as he 
had. Fora couple of days we had some sharp drilling on foot; and, 
meantime, orders were issued for each company to prepare to start on 
the 16th on a thirty days’ scout; but the 16th was ushered in by a 
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severe, wet “norther,” in which it was impossible to move. All day 
it rained, and blew piercingly cold from the north, and for the next 
three days and nights hail, rain, and snow alternated, each taking its 
turn at, apparently, regular intervals. 

There was one consolation during all this time, which was that the 
Indians could not possibly move any more than could the white man. 
People may say what they may regarding the hardness, etc., of Mr. 
Lo; he is as keenly susceptible to cold, and suffers as much from it, 
as any people the writer ever saw. 

Reveille, on the morning of the 19th, woke up the command to a 
scene that would have done credit to the Arctic Regions. Although 
we were in the “ Panhandle” of Texas, we were literally frozen tight. 
The rain had ceased during the night, and we had one of the hardest 
frosts ever experienced during eleven years’ service in Texas. The 
tents were like boards, one solid sheet of ice; and the poor animals, 
standing all night tied toa line and fully exposed to the inclemency 
of the weather, were nearly frozen stiff. To be sure, each horse had a 
blanket, and some of them two; yet they were no more than so many 
sheets of tissue-paper in such a freeze. 

The 20th opened up mild and soft, for which we were truly thank- 
ful. Large numbers of wild geese and ducks, with some wild swans, 
flew over our camp during the day,—a sure “sign” that winter was 
approaching from the north, the course of the wild fowl being south. 

Everything having thawed out by the 22d, the command left camp 
on another scout for hostiles, leaving, as before, the disabled men and 
animals behind, under command of the same senior captain, who, as soon 
as the scouting column was clear of camp, consolidated the detachments 
from the various troop camps, and moved to where the infantry com- 
panies were in camp, about two and one-half miles from the supply- 
camp. The sun shone bright and clear all day, but the wind blew a 
gale. On this day, a train, under charge of one of the infantry lieu- 
tenants, was sent to Fort Griffin for more supplies. 

On the 26th, a corporal and four privates arrived in camp from the 
scouting column, and reported the command in Blanco Canyon, thirty- 
two miles from camp. Another severe “norther” visited us on this 
day. 

On November 27, Lieutenant F. F. Kislingbury, Eleventh In- 
fantry, in charge of another six-mule wagon-train, left the supply- 
camp for Fort Griffin. Poor Kislingbury little thought at that time 
that his bones would rest at Camp Clay, Grinnell Land, Arctic Re- 
gions, where he died June 1, 1884, while with Lieutenant Greely’s 
expedition. Kislingbury was one of the best-hearted fellows that ever 
wore shoulder-straps, and a true man. 

At noon, sleet commenced to fall; and at 5 p.m. a heavy fall of 
snow set in, the air becoming piercingly cold, and the poor horses, 
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tied to the picket-line with but a scant allowance of forage, suffered 
terribly. The sun came out bright and clear on the morning of the 
29th, and the next two days’ sunshine made the snow disappear rapidly. 
A snow-storm was something of a novelty to us who had been stationed 
so long in that portion of Texas where snow is never seen; and if it 
had not been for the piercing cold that accompanied it, we would rather 
have enjoyed it; as it was, we were not sorry when it was gone. 

During the next few days, we moved all the detachments of cav- 
alry, the infantry companies, and the supplies across the country to 
“ Duck Creek ;” and we were barely settled in camp, when orders were 
received to pack up everything and join the scouting column at the 
mouth of Duck Creek. This move we understood to be preparatory 
to the breaking up of the expedition, and to the various companies, 
both horse and foot, returning to their respective posts. 

The day after, the whole command was concentrated at the mouth 
of Duck Creek, the expedition was broken up, the various compa- 
nies were put en route for their posts,—the cavalry, with the exception 
of one troop (D), being ordered to Fort Richardson. While on the 
march from Griffin to Richardson, the command experienced some of 
the most excessively cold weather ever felt in Texas. On the night of 
January 9, 1875, the Brazos River froze over: the mercury stood ten 
degrees below zero, and two of our mules were frozen stiff at the picket- 
line,—and this in “ Texas.” 

On the 13th we arrived at Richardson, and next day moved into 
quarters. During the four months the “Southern Column” was in the 
field, the efforts to punish and subdue the four refractory tribes of 
Indians which had taken the war-path were unceasing. The Kiowas, 
Comanches, Southern Cheyennes, and Arapahoes had banded together, 
and foolishly imagined they could clean out all the whites in that 
section of country: but sad experience tanght them that they were 
playing with fire; and they did not recover, for many a year, from 
the blow which Mackenzie and the Fourth Cavalry struck them in 
Cafion Blanco, on September 28, 1874, when their various camps 
were destroyed, and fourteen hundred head of horses and ponies were 
captured, one thousand of which were afterwards killed, which was 
the greatest blow of all, as the Indian without his pony is comparatively 
helpless. For ten years, the Indians referred to have remained quiet 
at their agencies in the vicinity of Forts Sill and Reno, Indian Territory ; 
while, previous to that time, they were the terror of the settlers on the 
northwest border of Texas,—especially the Kiowas, who used to cross 
Red River into Texas and raid the country for hundreds of miles, 
driving off horses and cattle, and in more instances than one carrying 
off women and children. It was confidently asserted at the time 
that it was the Kiowas who attacked and captured Warren’s eontract- 
train, loaded with government supplies, en route to Fort Griffin, near 
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Salt Creek, between Griffin and Fort Richardson, two military posts 
only a little over seventy miles apart. They broke up and destroyed 
the wagons, killed some seven teamsters, and ran off over one hundred 
mules. This was on the main road between the two posts, and over 
which General Sherman had passed only about forty-eight hours pre- 
viously, while it was supposed that all the tribes named were quiet 
and peaceable at their agencies in the Indian Territory. 

The four tribes named got all they wanted in 1874, and have 
conducted themselves peaceably until the past season, when serious 
apprehensions were entertained of an outbreak at Fort Reno, which 
the timely arrival of General Sheridan prevented. The Indian recog- 
nizes an honest man and good common sense when he meets with it; 
and the influence which the army officer always wields over Mr. Lo 
is due to the fact that the army officer always talks straight to him, 
and never promises anything he cannot perform. There are no people 
on the face of the earth who despise “ crooked talk” and crooked actions 
more than the North American Indians ; and they lose all confidence, 
at once and forever, in the man who breaks a promise made to them, 
or tells them for a fact anything that is not so. 


ONE WHO WAS THERE. 
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INDIAN WARS IN TEXAS, 
IV. 


Our INDIAN AFFAIRS DURING LAMAR’s ADMINISTRATION—1839, 


1839. Lamar’s Indian Policy.—On the 10th day of December, 1838, 
Mirabeau B. Lamar was formally inaugurated President of the Republic 
of Texas. 

Towards the Indian tribes President Lamar’s policy was just the 
reverse to that of his predecessor. While President Houston endeav- 
ored to maintain friendly relations with them by kind treatment and 
conciliatory means, Lamar thought they should be excluded from our 
territory, and proposed, if necessary, to accomplish this policy, to “ mark 
the boundaries of the republic with the sword.”? 

The entire frontier was constantly in great peril from the frequent 
incursions of the several different tribes of freebooters who hovered 
along the outskirts, and the cry for protection was now becoming loud 
and clamorous. But how was this to be accomplished? The young 
republic was ‘not able to support a standing army. The available 
finances had been entirely exhausted, and the country could not obtain 
credit.2 Yet Lamar was determined in his policy, and at once com- 
missioned Colonel John H. Moore to raise three companies of rangers 
to patrol the most defenseless portions of the frontier.’ 

But let us revert back to scenes more tragical and pathetic. 

The Morgan Massacre.A—On the east side of the Brazos, near the 
Falls, the Morgans and Marlins, somewhat intermarried, constituted 
several families residing a few miles apart, some above and some a 
little below the site of the present town of Marlin. There was a con- 
siderable settlement along the river for some twenty miles, but the 
country beyond or above them was open to the Indians. The period 
to which reference is made was the winter of 1838-39. 

On Sunday night, the 1st day of January, 1839, a part of the fam- 


1 Thrall’s Pictorial History of Texas, p. 816. 
2 See biographical sketch of President Lamar in Texas Almanac for 1858. 


3 Yoakum, vol. ii. p. 258. 
* See ‘(Indian Wars in Texas,’’ by John Henry Brown, in Texas Almanac for 


1868, pp. 49, 50, and 51. 
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ilies of James Marlin and Mrs. Jones, and the family of Jackson Mor- 
gan, were together, passing the night with the family of George Mor- 
gan, at what is now called Morgan’s Point, six miles above the town 
of Marlin. The remainder of the divided families were at the house 
of John Marlin, seven miles lower down the river. John and James 
Marlin were brothers: the others of that name were their children. 

A little after dark the house of George Morgan was suddenly sur- 
rounded and attacked by Indians, who instantly rushed in upon the 
inmates, giving them no time for defense. Old Mr. George Morgan 
and wife, their grandson, Jackson Jones, Jackson Morgan’s wife, and 
Miss Adeline Marlin, a young lady of sixteen, were all tomahawked 
and scalped in the house within the space of a few minutes after the 
first alarm. Miss Stacy Ann Marlin (afterwards the wife of William 
Morgan) was severely wounded and left for dead. Three children 
were in the yard playing when the attack was made. One of these, 
Isaac Marlin, a child of ten years, secreted himself under the fence, 
and there remained until the tragedy was over. The other child, 
Wesley Jones, at once ran into the house, but seeing the Indians 
entering and tomahawking the inmates, ran out unobserved by the 
murderous demons, and was followed by Mary Marlin, another child. 
They both escaped together. The wounded lady retaining conscious- 
ness feigned death, and was not scalped as all the others were. The 
Indians robbed the house of its contents and left. When they had 
gone, and silence again reigned, the heroic child first mentioned, Isaac 
Marlin,—his name should be immortalized—crept from his hiding- 
place, and entering the house carefully and silently, examined the 
bodies to find which were dead. His wounded sister, supposing him 
to be an Indian, remained perfectly motionless until he had gone, when 
she crawled out of the house. Little Isaac then took the path leading 
to John Marlin’s, and ran the entire distance, seven miles, very 
quickly,—a swift messenger of death to his kindred there assembled. 
Wesley Jones and Mary Marlin did not get in till daylight, and the 
wounded Miss Marlin not till noon the next day. 

As soon as little Isaac arrived at John Marlin’s house and narrated 
his pathetic story, that gentleman, his brother James, William N. P. 
and Wilson Marlin, Jackson and George W. Morgan, and Albert G. 
Ghalson, immediately hastened to the scene, and found the facts iden- 
tical with the child’s narration. Other relief arrived next day, and 
the dead were consigned to their graves amid the wailings of their grief- 
stricken relatives and friends. 

Attack on Marlin’s House.—Ten days later, on the 10th of this 
month, the Indians, seventy in number, attacked the house of John 
Marlin and his son Benjamin (whose descendants still reside in Milam 
County), and of Jarett Menefee and his son Thomas. This time the 
whites were better prepared for defense. The Indians charged upon 
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the four men, who make a stout and gallant fight, killing seven 
Indians and wounding others without receiving any injury themselves, 
Tired of that kind of reception, the savages soon withdrew, carrying 
off their dead and wounded. When the attack was made, Menefee’s 
negro man, “ Hinchey,” was at a short distance from the house, but 
failing to reach it in time, he left in double-quick time for the settle- 
ments below, and made twenty-five miles in pretty fair saddle-horse 
time. “ Hinchey” at once reported the attack, and a company was 
quickly gathered together, who lost no time in repairing to the scene 
of action, in order to relieve their besieged friends, but found the red- 
skins had retreated, as before stated. 

Bryant’s Fight and Defeat.—It was determined, however, upon a 
discussion of the matter by those present, that they must pursue and 
fight the Indians, or abandon their homes and fall back into the more 
settled parts of the country. They chose the former alternative, and 
made their dispositions accordingly. The effective force available for 
pursuit was forty-eight men. Benjamin Bryant (of Bryant’s Station, 
whose surviving family still reside in Milam County) was chosen to 
command. 

On the next morning Bryant’s party took the trail of the enemy, 
and pursued ; it crossed the Brazos near Morgan’s Point, on the west 
side, found a deserted camp with fresh signs, and about a mile out 
came upon a fresh trail bearing into the river, and followed it. At the 
river they counted sixty-four fresh horse-tracks and a large trail of 
foot Indians, which crossed the river. Seeing the prairie on fire below, 
they supposed it to be Marlin’s house, and hastened back, without find- 
ing the enemy, and then halted for the night. On the next morning, 
January 16, they started out again, and found that the Indians had 
been at the deserted houses two miles above and had plundered them. 
Thence they traveled up six miles to Morgan’s Point, and suddenly 
discovered the enemy in the open post-oak near adry branch. The 
noted chief Jose Maria, who was riding in front in perfect nonchalance, 
halted, slipped off his gloves, and, taking deliberate aim, fired at Joseph 


5 The names of the company were as follows: A. J. Powers, Washington 
McGrew, —— Ward, Armstrong Barton, —— Plummer, Alfred Eaton, Hugh A. 
Henry, William Fullerton, A. J. Webb, —— Doss, Charles Solls (or Salls), Wil- 
liam N. P. Marlin, —— Bryant, G. W. Morgan, Enoch M. Jones, John R. Henry, 
Lewis B. and William C. Powers, Henry Haigwood, Eli Chandler, Ethan Stroud, 
Joseph Boren, William McGrew, Andrew McMillan, Clay and David Cobb, Richard 
Teel, Albert G. Ghlason, Michael Castleman, Wilson Reed (brother of William and 
Jeff. Reed, of Bell County, and uncle of Dr. Volney Reed, of Milam County), Wily 
Carter, John Welsh, Britton Dawson, R. H. Mathews, David W. Campbell, Nathan 
Campbell, —— Smith, Jeremiah McDanel, Walter Campbell, William Henry, 
Hugh Henry, John Marlin, Wilson Marlin, Joseph P. McCanless, John Tucker, 
Thomas Duncan (then a mere boy, and afterwards a citizen of Bell County. He was 
mysteriously murdered about the close of the war), and one other whose name we do 


not remember. 
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Boren, who was a few feet in advance, cutting his coat-sleeve. Jose 
Maria then gave the signal to his men to fire, and the action commenced. 
Bryant ordered a charge, which was gallantly made, though the cap- 
tain received a wound at the same instant, which accident called Ethan 
Stroud to the command. 

The Indians fired and fell back into the ravine. Simultaneous with 
the charge, David W. Campbell fired at Jose Maria, the ball striking 
him on the breast-bone, but failing to dismount him. Albert G. 
Ghalson then shot the chief’s horse, which died in the ravine. The 
Texans then charged up to the bend of the ravine and fired, when the 
Indians commenced retreating down the bed of the ravine towards a 
densely-timbered bottom. Seeing this, a part of the whites rushed 
down below them to cut them off. This caused the enemy to return to 
the first position and renew the defense, by which time, supposing the 
day to be won, our men had somewhat scattered and were acting each 
for himself. The result was that when the enemy reopened the fire 
several were wounded, and confusion and disorder at once ensued. To 
remedy this, the men were ordered to retreat to another point some two 
hundred yards distant, in order to draw the Indians from their conceal- 
ment. This unfortunate order, from the prevailing confusion, was 
understood by some of the men to be an unqualified retreat. Panic 
seized some of them, which being discovered by the wily Jose Maria, 
he gave the command and charged in full force, making the welkin 
ring with hideous and exultant yells. Several of the whites fell, and 
the rout now became general. Without order, in utter confusion, and 
each man acting for himself, they were hotly pursued for four miles, 
their pursuers dealing death and carnage among them.° 

In the disaster some acts were performed which deserve mention. 
David W. Campbell, not at first observing the retreat, was about being 
surrounded by the savages when the brave captain, Eli Chandler, 
already mounted, rushed to his relief and took him up behind him. 
Young Jackson Powers, missing his horse, mounted on a pony behind 
William McGrew, his arm being broken at the same moment, as he was 
retreating. His brother William came up at this moment, mounted on 
a large horse, and requested him to leave the pony and ride behind him. 
Poor fellow! he dismounted, but, from his broken arm and the restless- 
ness of the horse, he was unable to mount before the Indians had rushed 
up and tomahawked him, his brother only leaving him just in time to 
save his own life. William N. P. Marlin, before the retreat, was so 
severely wounded in the hip that he could not mount, and was about 
being left, when David Cobb ran to him and threw him on his horse 


6 In this charge and retreat the ten first names of the company in the preceding 
list were killed and the next five were wounded. All who were killed fell within 
one and a half miles of the battle-ground, the most of them within half a mile, 
being overtaken on foot. Plummer, Ward, and Barton were killed at the ravine. 








Ee 
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amid a shower of balls and arrows. Wilson Reed, a daring fellow, in 
the retreat was knocked from his horse by the projecting limb of a 
tree, the enemy being close at hand, when he sang out in a half-mirthful 
tone, “Oh, Lord, boys, Mary Ann is a widow!” but some brave fellow 
picked him up and carried him safely off. The loss of the whites in 
this fight was ten killed and five wounded. The loss of the Indians 
was about the same as that of the whites; but they were greatly elated 
by their success,’ and became more daring than ever until checked by 
that stubborn and destructive engagement, known as “ Bird’s Victory,” 
in Bell County. 

Colonel Moore’s Fight.—On the 25th of this month, Colonel John 
H. Moore reported that the necessary amount of men had been raised, 
and that he was ready for duty. Lamar at once ordered him to march 
against the Comanches, who had been depredating higher up on the 
Colorado. Accordingly, Colonel Moore proceeded up the Colorado 
until the 14th of February, when they arrived within ten miles of the 
Indian village. A halt was now ordered, and they rested until after 
dark, when they again mounted, marching along cautiously to within 
about one mile of the village. Here they dismounted, tied their 
horses, and sent eight mounted Lipan Indians in advance to stampede 
the Comanche’s caballada. Meantime, the main body of the rangers 
had advanced to within three hundred yards of the enemy, when they 
were discovered. This was just at daybreak. Colonel Moore now 
ordered a charge. This was immediately obeyed, the troops throwing 
open the doors of the wigwams or pulling them down, and slaughter- 
ing the enemy in their beds. Hurriedly rushing out from their wig- 
wams, the Comanches retreated to a bend in the river and formed for 
defense. The smoke had so increased the darkness that the Texans 
retired for a few moments to reload their pieces. They had scarcely 
formed, however, when the Comanches charged them in front and 
flank. The firing now became general from either side, and was stub- 
bornly contested by both sides until about ten o’clock, when the fire of 
the Indians became less rapid and from a greater distance. 

Colonel Moore now deployed ten of his men to reconnoitre, who 
reported the enemy to be in considerable force. About half-past eleven 
o’clock the Indians entirely ceased firing. Deeming it useless to at- 
tempt to dislodge the enemy from his stronghold, the Texans retired 
to their horses, a mile below. In fifteen minutes after their arrival at 
the place where they had secured their horses, they were surrounded by 

7 Jose Maria, so long the dread of the frontier, but afterwards the most pacific 
and civilized Comanche chief on the government reserve, has always acknowl- 
edged that he was whipped and retreating until he observed the panic and confusion 
among the Texans. Jose Maria visited Bryant’s Station years afterwards and 
offered Bryant his pipe tosmoke. Bryant insisted that Jose Maria should smoke 
first, as he had won the fight, and the old chief proudly followed the suggestion. 

8 Yoakum, vol. ii. p. 261. 
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about four hundred of the enemy, who opened a heavy fire upon them. 
This the rangers soon silenced, when the Indians sent in a flag sta#ing 
that they had five white prisoners,—a woman and four children,— 
probably hoping for a sale or exchange. The fight now ceased. Col- 
onel Moore had in his command sixty-three white men and sixteen 
Lipan Indians. The loss of the whites was one killed and six 
wounded. The Indians lost about thirty killed and a like number 
wonnded.® 

Burleson’s Indian Fight.—During the latter part of this month, 
a large party of Indians again visited the lower settlements, this time 
going down the Colorado some distance below Austin, and committing 
several murders along their trail.” Among others they killed Mrs. 
Coleman, widow of Colonel R. M. Coleman, and her son, near the 
present village of Webberville." Jacob Burleson immediately raised a 
company of about fifty volunteers and went in pursuit of the murder- 
ous redskins, who were leaving the settlements. The Indians were 
overtaken on Brushy Creek below Georgetown, where they were well 
posted for defense. The savages having the advantage in position and 
number, the whites fell back. The next day, Colonel Edward Burle- 
son arrived with a reinforcement of about thirty men. The Texans 
immediately advanced to the attack. The Indians having a good po- 
sition, the fight commenced at one o’clock in the afternoon, and a severe 
battle was fought. They were superior in numbers to the whites and 

“continued the conflict until dark, when they retreated, having had 
twenty or thirty of their number killed and a great many wounded. 
The Texans lost four of their number: General Edward Burleson’s 
brother Jacob, James Gilleland, John Walters, and Edward Blakie, 
killed. A number of others were wounded.” 

The Famous Bird Creek Fight—On Sunday morning, May 27, 
1839, the intrepid Captain John Bird, with a company of thirty-one 
rangers, well mounted and equipped, left Fort Milam, at the falls of the 
Brazos, on a scouting expedition against the depredating bands of In- 
dians who were constantly making forays upon the unprotected settle- 
ments around Fort Griffin, on Little River, which was at that time on 
the extreme frontier of Texas in that direction, the Bryants, Marlins, 
and a few others on the Brazos being their nearest neighbors. 

Captain Bird arrived at Fort Griffin at one o’clock in the afternoon 


® Report of the Secretary of War, November, 1839, page 42.—Yoakum, vol. 
ii. p. 262. ‘ 

10 Among these murders were the killing of Mrs, Coleman and her child. Gen- 
eral Burleson to the Secretary of War, March 2, 1889.—Yoakum, vol. ii. p. 262. 

1 We have in our possession a manuscript narrative of the killing of Mrs. Cole- 
man, by an old Texan,—one of the men who was in the Brushy Creek fight; but as 
it contradicts known facts and recorded history we have deemed it best to not use 
it, notwithstanding we acknowledge our thanks for the matter. 

2 Report of Edward Burleson after his return from the fight. 
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of the same day, and at once learned that Indians had been seen near 
the ¥ort but a few hours before his arrival. Without dismounting, the 
rangers at once proceeded to the point where the Indians had been seen, 
After a hurried march of some five miles upon the freshly-made trail, 
they suddenly came upon twenty-seven Comanche Indians. When dis- 
covered, the Comanche gentlemen were busy skinning buffaloes, and did 
not notice the approaching rangers until they were close upon them. 
The rangers charged the redskins, who fled in different directions, 
thinking to prevent pursuit. Following on in the direction which the 
main body had gone, for some three miles over the prairie, the rangers 
found themselves confronted by the same party of Indians, who had 
come together at this point, and were arrayed in battle order and ready 
for a fight. The Texans again charged upon them, and, after a short 
skirmish, the Indians again fled, the rangers pursuing them several 
miles farther, but without overtaking them. Their horses being con- 
siderably jaded, the savages easily outrode them. The rangers now 
gave up the chase, and had decided to return to the fort, but, after re- 
tracing their steps for half a mile, and just as they were emerging from 
a skirt of timber on the south side of a small stream, since called Bird’s 
Creek, and at a point about seven miles northeast of the present town 
of Belton, in Bell County, they were suddenly surrounded by about 
forty Indians, who shot their arrows at them from every direction. 
The rangers made for a ravine some six hundred yards in front, where 
there was a spring, which they succeeded in reaching, despite the des-® 
perate attempt made to prevent them by the savages, who now retired 
to the top of a hill about three hundred yards distant. A council of 
war was now held, when the Indians sent up three “signal smokes,” 
which were in a like manner answered in as many different directions. 
In about half an hour the rangers saw a large body of mounted war- 
riors, heading in the direction of their confederates. In a few minutes 
the hill-top seemed to be literally alive with painted demons. Increased 
to about three hundred in number, and led by their famous chief, Buf- 
falo Hump, the Indians now arrayed themselves in battle order, ready 
and eager for the fray. Advancing a few paces, the entire company 
halted, and they remained silent and motionless for several moments, 
perhaps to give the little band of Texans in the ravine an opportunity 
of counting the enemy ; but, as one of the rangers remarked after the 
fight, ‘“‘ Thar warn’t no time for countin’ Ingins.” The helpless little 
company of men well knew that this formidable army of red devils 
would soon swoop down upon them, and they were busy preparing to 
defend themselves against such fearful odds. Raising the Comanche 
war-whoop all along the entire line, the Indians charged down upon 
the men in the ravine, uttering the most unearthly yells that ever 
greeted the ears of mortals, and at the same time pouring in a regular 
deluge of arrows. The Texans were brave and cool, and gave them a 
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most deadly reception, causing them to retire to the hill-top, without 
carrying off their dead and wounded. Again the enemy charged in 
overwhelming numbers, this time advancing to within fifty yards of 
the ravine; but, under the galling fire of the rangers, they were once 
more compelled to retreat, leaving a number of their braves dead and 
wounded upon the field. Having failed in each attempt to dislodge 
the rangers from their stronghold, and seeing that several of their 
number had bitten the dust at each successive charge, the whole com- 
pany retired some distance beyond the hill and out of sight. They 
now divided into two companies, and immediately began making a 
third and more fierce attack upon the rangers, this time closing in 
upon them from either side, determined to rout the little garrison at 
all hazards. The strife became deadly. The gallant little band of 
rangers in the ravine fought for life, and taxed their energies to the 
utmost. The field was almost an open prairie, with little or nothing 
to shield the contending foes against the showers of arrows and leaden 
hail which were incessantly being sent. Victory trembled in the balance. 
The Indians repeatedly charged almost to the brink of the ravine, but 
were as often forced back. The brave Captain Bird was killed early 
in the fight, and six other rangers were killed or wounded. The re- 
mainder, reduced to only twenty-five in number, and exhausted by the 
long and protracted contest, seemed doomed to almost certain destruc- 
tion, when James Robinnett, ‘a young German, and upon whom the 
command now devolved, swore to his comrades that he would kill the 
chief in the next charge, at the risk of his own life. Young Robinnett 
had not long to wait before the Indians again charged down upon them, 
led by their chief, who was arrayed in full uniform, with an immense 
head-dress of buffalo horns, and mounted on a splendid American 
horse, presenting a most ludicrous and formidable appearance. Taking 
deliberate aim, Robinnett fired at the chief, and, true to his vow, suc- 
ceeded in killing him. His lifeless body was at once surrounded by 
some ten or twelve braves, who immediately carried it out of sight, 
leaving their comrades to avenge his death. 

After one more unsuccessful attempt to dislodge the rangers, and 
night coming on, the savages retreated to the hill, with a heavy loss of 
men and horses. The Texans lost five killed, their gallant and lamented 
captain, a Mr. Gale, Nash, Weaver, and one other whose 
name we cannot recall, and they had two or three wounded. The loss 
of the Indians was supposed to be about one hundred.” 

Fearing another attack from the savages, the rangers remained in 
the ravine until the next morning; and, seeing no Indians in sight, 


18 Nathaniel Brookshire, commanding, in his report of May 31, 1839, states 
that the supposed number of Indians killed was thirty. This is very incorrect, as 
it was afterwards ascertained to be a much greater number, some say as many as 
one hundred. 
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they mounted their horses (which had been secured near by in the 
ravine) and made their way back to Fort Griffin in double-quick time. 
Their story was soon told, and a large force collected and immediately 
repaired to the battle-ground. A huge coffin had been prepared, and 
into this uncouth receptacle all that was mortal of Captain Bird and 
his unfortunate comrades was placed and sent back to the settlement 
for burial. The remains of the five men now repose side by side on 
the bank of Little River, near the site of old Fort Griffin. 

After detailing a part of their number to care for the dead, as above 
referred to, the remainder of the men at once went in pursuit of the 
Indians, and procecded as far as Stampede Creek, where they camped 
for the night. From some unaccountable cause, all their horses stam- 
peded about midnight and left the men afoot, which circumstance gave 
to the creek its present name." 

The bullet-holes may still be seen in many of the trees on Bird’s 
Creek, where the engagement first commenced. The little spring in 
the ravine, that slaked the thirst of the besieged rangers, and cooled 
the fevered brows of their dying comrades, still bubbles forth its spark- 
ling waters as on that memorable day ; murmuring an eternal requiem 
to the memory of the heroes who so nobly perished to protect their 
homes and loved ones. The battle-ground is now inclosed in a farm, 
and all that marks the scene of the desperate conflict is a clump of 
Alamo blanco trees, living monuments to the sacred memory of the 
fallen heroes. 

In June following, a Mr. Webster started from Austin to settle on 
his head-right league of land on the North Gabriel, near the present 
site of Georgetown, in Williamson County. He had fourteen men, 
his wife, three children, and a negro woman, besides considerable 
stock, goods, ete. On arriving, he found a large body of Comanches 
encamped on his land; and he attempted to retreat, encamping that 
night on Brushy Creek. Fearing an attack, Mr. Webster prepared for 
defense as best he could, by forming his wagons into a kind of circular 
barricade. After passing the night without being disturbed, and in the 
morning when the would-be colonists were congratulating themselves 
upon their fortunate escape, and were hastily preparing to break camp, 
they were assaulted by a large force of Indians. The fight continued 
until all the men were killed, when Mrs. Webster and two of her 
children and the negro woman were taken prisoners.” 

Expulsion of the Cherokees.—In the hostile movements of this year, 
our attention is called to the war with the Cherokees. President La- 


14 See Centennial Address, delivered by Hon. X. B. Sanders in Belton, Texas, 
July 4, 1876, published in the Belton Journal for July, 1876. 

15 Mrs. Webster escaped with one of her children, and after wandering about 
for many days, during which time she suffered much from hunger and thirst, finally 
made her way into San Antonio. 
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mar’s policy was to expel all Indians from Texas, both civilized and 
savage. He believed the civilized tribes were intruders, and that their 
presence retarded the settlement of the country. The treachery of 
Cordova, and the warlike demonstrations of the Indians in Eastern 
Texas, in 1838, have been already before the reader, and their causes 
and the result known. The President, in his message of the 21st of 
December, 1838, assumed the position that the emigrant Indian tribes 
had no legal or equitable claim to any portion of the territory included 
within the limits of Texas: that the federal government of Mexico 
neither promised nor conceded them lands nor civil rights: that it was 
unnecessary to inquire into the nature and extent of the pledge given 
to the Cherokees by the consultations of 1835 and the treaty of Feb- 
ruary, 1836 ; which necessarily followed, for the treaty was never ratified 
by any competent authority. But it is useless to dwell further upon 
the subject. Lamar was determined in his policy, and at once resolved 
upon their expulsion.” 


16 See article 3d, this series. 

1 To give the reader an impartial insight into the subject, and to more fully 
explain the rights by which the Cherokees claimed a domicile in Texas, we will 
quote at length from Yoakum’s valuable “‘ History of Texas,’’ vol. ii. pp. 264-267. 
In explanation he says,— 

“‘ Now tbe facts are that in 1822, long before any colonist had settled in Eastern 
Texas, or any colony contract had been made for that section, the Cherokees emi- 
grated to Texas. They established a village north of Nacogdoches,—the town at 
that time being a waste, lately swept by the forces of Long and Perez. On the 8th 
of November of that year the Cherokees, led by Captain Richard and others of their 
head-men, entered into an agreement with the government of Texas, by which it 
was stipulated that certain Cherokee chiefs should proceed with their interpreter to 
Mexico to treat with Iturbide for the settlement of their tribe where it was then 
located. In the mean time, the agreement guaranteed to the Cherokees the free and 
peaceful right to cultivate their crops and the privileges of natives. The chiefs 
proceeded to Mexico, and the imperial government having satisfied them, whether 
verbally or in writing is immaterial, they returned. 

‘‘ An order from the supreme government was dispatched to the commandant- 
general of the eastern province, and by him to the governor of Coahuila and Texas, 
dated August 15, 1831, and by the latter to the political chief of Bexar, dated Sep- 
tember 1, 1881, directing a compliance with the promises made by the supreme 
government to the Cherokees. The governor states in his communication that ‘ for 
the preservation of peace with the agricultural tribes he had offered them their 
establishment on a fixed tract of land, and they had selected it.’ He requested the 
political chief to put them in possession with corresponding titles. The political 
chief, on the 25th of September, replied that the matter should be attended to in 
accordance with the prescribed forms. Again, on the 22d of March, 18382, Colonel 
Piedras was commissioned by the political chief to put the Cherokee families into 
individual possession of the lands they possessed.* Whether there was any actual 
written title is unknown and immaterial. In the empresario concession afterward 
made to David G. Burnet, and including part or all of their settlement, the lands 
already appropriated were excepted from those to be occupied by the colonists under 
Burnet. 


* Report of the Committee on Indian Affairs, Texas Senate, January 22, 1840. 
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The Cherokees were charged with the plunder and murder of many 
of the whites residing among them and in their vicinity, and that they 
had committed many depredations and crimes ; among these the massa- 
cre of the Killough family, of whom only three or four out of the 
twenty odd persons escaped. However, the Cherokees denied having 
participated in this outrageous and brutal: act, and by their “cunning 
representations,” says the Secretary of War, charged this crime upon the 
prairie Indians and treacherous Mexicans. To prevent a repetition of 
such heinous acts as this, Major Walters was at once ordered with two 
companies to occupy the Neches Saline, not only to protect the Ameri- 


‘‘ For fourteen years the Cherokees had occupied this land, holding it in quiet 
and undisputed possession. They were not intruders on the whites, for they were 
there first. The Mexican authorities recognized them as an agricultural tribe with 
Mexican privileges, and Colonel Bean was official agent for them in common with 
other tribes. No voice had been raised against their title. It was deemed by all 
both legal and equitable. To give weight and dignity to this title, the consultation 
of November, 1835, at a time when Texas was weak, when a heavy cloud hung over 
her hopes, and her liberties were suspended upon a most unequal and unjust war, 
made a very solemn pledge to those Indians, acknowledging their just claims to 
their lands, setting forth the boundaries thereof, and saying further : ‘ We solemnly 
declare that we will guaranty to them the peaceable enjoyment of their rights to 
their lands, as we do our own. We solemnly declare that all grants, surveys, or 
locations of lands within the bounds hereinbefore mentioned, made after the settle- 
ment of the said Indians are, and of right ought to be utterly null and void.’ To 
make it if possible still stronger, the consultation resolved that each member sign 
it as a ‘pledge of the public faith on the part of the people of Texas.’ And they 
did sign it: the names of Wharton, Waller, Martin, Houston, Zavila, Patrick, 
Henry Smith, Grimes, J. W. Robinson, Mitchell, and Millard, among others of the 
distinguished worthies of the Revolution, were placed by themselves on that pledge. 
Surely they did not intend to deceive the Indians by thus purchasing their neu- 
trality until the war was over, when they, having no further need of them, would 
declare that the Indians had no title either legal or equitable. The suggestion that 
the consultation had no power to make such a pledge is preposterous. The members 
of it had power to adhere to the constitution of 1824, or to sever from it; the as- 
sembly was organic, primitive, revolutionary. Twenty or thirty thousand people 
were defending themselves against eight millions. They met by their representa- 
tives for general consultation. They found a nation of Indians in their midst, 
advanced in civilization and having an influence over other tribes. These Indians 
had occupied the country first, and it was important to conciliate them. This was 
done by the pledge-givers. Itisarule in ethics that the promiser is bound by what 
he believed the promisee understood by the promise. No mental reservation or 
technical objection can avoid this moral conclusion. From all which the result is, 
that President Lamar’s message in this respect is unsupported by history as by the 
good faith of Texas toward those Indians. 

‘¢ On the other hand, it was impossible that the Indians should have an independ- 
ent government within that of Texas. They must necessarily come under the laws 
of the latter or emigrate. It was not proposed to them that they should come under 
the Texan laws as citizens. The great object of many was to get their lands; for 
they were located in a fine and desirable country. The Texans were the first vio- 
lators of the pledge of 1835. The ink was scarcely dry on the paper when locators 
and surveyors were seen in their forests; and this, too, notwithstanding the con- 
sultation by the decree of November 18, 1835, had ordered such locations and sur- 
veys to cease all over Texas.”’ 
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cans, but to watch the Cherokees and cut off their intercourse with 
the prairie tribes. Bowles, the Cherokee chief, immediately notified 
Major Walters that he would repel by force such occupation of the 
Saline. As the major’s force was too small to hold this point, he es- 
tablished his post on the west bank of the Neches, out of the Cherokee 
claim.* Two commissioners, Vice-President David G. Burnet and 
General Albert Sidney Johnston, Secretary of War, were now dis- 
patched to the Indian village on the Angelina River to induce, if pos- 
sible, the Indians to peacefully give up their claim and homes, and to 
seek a home with their brethren in the Indian Territory.” 

The commissioners were authorized to remunerate them satisfac- 
torily for their improvements, but were not instructed to pay them 
for their lands. With this agreement the Indians positively refused to 
comply. 

All negotiations having been broken off, at noon on the 15th day of 
July, General Douglas with three regiments of volunteers (who had 
been sent by the President in anticipation of a refusal), under Colonels 
Burleson, Rusk, and Landrum, was ordered to attack the Indians, 
The council-ground was some five miles below the Indian camp. 
When the Texans arrived there, the Cherokees had retreated to a point 
about seven miles higher up the river. Douglas at once went in pur- 
suit, sending a small company under Rusk to intercept them. The 
Indians were soon overtaken, when a skirmish ensued, during which 
the Indians retreated to a more advantageous position, occupying a 
ravine and thicket near by. The main body of the Texans coming up 
in the open prairie now formed, and the action became general. The 
Texans charged the ravine from the left, but were soon compelled to 
retreat in order to repulse a strong force of the enemy on their right 
flank, At the next charge the Cherokees retreated, leaving eighteen 
of their number dead upon the field. The loss of the Texans was 
three killed and five wounded. The engagement commenced just 
before sunset, and the: pursuit ended at dark.” “On the morning 
of the 16th,” says Yoakum, whose narration we quote, “the troops 
proceeded on the trail made by the Indians the night previous. In 
the afternoon they were found strongly posted in a ravine, half a mile 
from the Neches River, and seemed anxious for a fight. While the 
Texan advance was dismounting the Indians commenced the action, 
killing several horses and one man before the troops could form; but 
they were soon driven by the advance into the ravine. The Indians 
were protected by a ravine and a thicket in their rear, while the Texans 
had to advance upon them through an open wood and down a hill. 


18 Yoakum, vol. ii. p. 264. 
18 Report of the Secretary of War, November, 1839, p. 6.—Yceakum, vol. ii. p. 


267. 


0 Yoakum, vol. ii. p. 268. 
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The main body coming up was formed, and the firing commenced at 
the distance of one hundred and fifty yards. The Texans kept ad- 
vancing and firing until within fifty yards of the ravine, when, upon 
a signal, they charged. When they reached the ravine the Indians fled, 
and retreated into the dense thicket and swamp of the Neches bottom. 
The charge was gallantly continued into the swamp, but the enemy 
made no stand. Thus ended the conflict of the 16th. It lasted an 
hour and a half, and was well contested by the Indians. The Texans 
lost five killed and twenty-seven wounded. The loss of the Cherokees 
was probably a hundred killed and wounded, and among the former 
was their distinguished chief, Bowles. The trail of the retreating 
Cherokees was followed for some days. Several Indian villages were 
passed, their “ extensive corn-fields were cut down, and their houses 
burnt.”* On the evening of the 25th, further pursuit being useless, 
the Secretary of War, who accompanied the expedition, directed the 
troops to be marched to their homes and mustered out of service. In 
these two contests there were engaged about five hundred Texans and 
eight hundred Indians.” 

Thus the vexed question with regard to the civilized Indians was 
settled, and there could be no hindrance to surveyors or settlements on 
their fine lands. The previous administration had endeavored, by 
treaties and presents, to conciliate all the semi-civilized Texas tribes. 
The present administration had pursued a sterner policy. It had in 
all the conflicts killed about three hundred warriors, leaving about five 
thousand more, all exasperated against Texas, and ready to unite with 
her great enemy, Mexico, against the recently-liberated Texans ; “and 
for eighteen months,” says a worthy officer* who served in those en- 
gagements, “the Indians came back in small parties, and committed 
fearful depredations upon the lives and property of the people on our 
frontiers.” However, the main point was to expel the Cherokees. 
But as they had emigrated in advance of the Americans, they naturally 
claimed the right of prior occupancy, and were loath to abandon their 
homes and fine hunting-grounds to this race of “ greedy land-grabbers.” 
The result of this was a most bloody war, resulting in the defeat and 
expulsion of the Cherokees. As to the rights of this people, much 
has been said and written. It is sufficient to say here that they were 
doomed to meet the common and inevitable fate which has befallen all 
the native tribes of America. Their name is still perpetuated by a 
small remnant of this once powerful and famous people,” but their 

21 Yoakum, vol. ii. p. 270. 

22 Reports Nos. 8 and 16 of General K. H. Douglas, referred toin the Secretary 
of War’s report, November, 1839.—Statement of Major Wortham and Dr. Jomens. 

28 Major John Wortham. 

% This small remnant of the once powerful and famous Cherokee confederacy 


now claims a domicile in the Indian Territory. The total population of the tribe 
is 20,886. Their reservation consists of 7861 square miles, or 5,031,351 acres of 
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tribal existence is gone, and ere long the Cherokees will forever be 
extinct. 

The Fourth Congress assembled at Austin on the 11th of Novem- 
ber, 1839. President Lamar’s lengthy message was delivered on the 
following day. In this well-written document he speaks at length on 
his favorite theme, and affirms that the war waged against the Indians 
proved to be a national blessing. “ The cries of captivity and murder,” 
he says, “ have of late been seldom heard upon our borders, with the 
exception of a few recent massacres, resulting from the lack of vigi- 
lance on the part of less-protected settlers. The frontier has for some 
time enjoyed peace and security, heretofore unknown, and which we 
hope, by proper vigilance and promptness, to render as permanent as 
beneficial.” President Lamar furthermore declared it as his opinion 
that the proper policy to be pursued toward the aborigines was “ abso- 
Jute expulsion from the Republic.” And in conclusion, he stated that 
he was determined “to push a vigorous war against them, pursuing 
them to their hiding-places, without mitigation or compassion, until 
they should be made to feel that flight from our borders, without the 
hope of return, was preferable to the scourges of war.” Lamar advo- 
cated his “expulsion policy” with much enthusiasm, and no doubt 
meant well; but we think the humane reader will stop to question the 
true Christian morality of this stern policy towards the natives, whose 
ancestors had occupied their littoral hunting-grounds untold ages before 
the advent of the pale-faces. But right or wrong, such was the logic 
of events. That the red race should be deprived of the ownership 
of Texas was hastily conceded to by all, while the propriety of such 
unhumane proceedings was never for one moment considered. “ But 
admitting the inhumanity of this procedure,” says Mr. Yoakum, 
“whither could the aborigines fly? To drive them into the territories 
of the United States would be a violation of treaty obligations; to 
force them into Mexico would have supplied her with many thousand 
exasperated warriors, infinitely more brave and daring than her own 
people; and to massacre them, even if practicable, would have savored 
of unmixed barbarity.” 
choice land, set apart for them by the United States. Inan article on “‘ The Indian 
Country,’’ in the Century Magazine for August, 1885, Mr. Henry King, in speak- 
ing of the Cherokees, says, ‘‘ The Cherokees are regarded as the most apt and ad- 
vanced of all the Indians, and they are certainly the most adroit and ambitious. 
They may be said to be the governing tribe. Their leading men are exceptionally 
capable, and the people in general are remarkable for their vigor and alertness of 
intellect. They maintain admirable public schools, two seminaries, and an orphan 
asylum; and they have a well-conducted weekly newspaper, printed mainly in 
their own language, after an alphabet invented by a Cherokee genius named Se- 
quoyah, who became so frightened at the effects of his contrivance, the Indians say, 
and felt so apprehensive that the ‘bad medicine’ of reading, which he had intro- 


duced, would break up the old native habits and destroy his people, that he lapsed into 
a settled melancholy, and wandering off to Mexico, died there of a broken heart.” 
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Notwithstanding the large and increasing sums of money that had 
been expended,” and the vigorous steps taken during the previous 
summer of this year to chastise the depredating bands of Indians and 
to drive them out of the country, they continued to be troublesome, 
and to harass border settlers all along the entire line of our extensive 
frontier. 

On the 24th of October, Captain Thomas B. Howard encountered 
a war-party of one hundred and forty well-mounted prairie Indians, 
The rangers came upon them in an open prairie between the San Gabriel 
and Little Rivers. A skirmishing fight at once ensued, in which three 
or four Indians were killed and several wounded. The Texans suc- 
ceeded in escaping unhurt. Again on the 25th of December, General 
Burleson had a severe engagement with a party of Cherokees, on 
Cherokee Creek, in San Saba County. When come upon by Burleson, 
they sent forward one of their number with a message, asking to have 
a talk; but believing this to be a blind in order to gain more time in 
which to prepare to defend themselves, Burleson took their messenger 
into custody. Seeing their plans thus defeated, they at once opened a 
heavy fire upon the rangers, who now attacked them with such vigor 
and determination that the Indians were compelled to leave the field, 
despite their desperate effort to hold their position. In this sanguinary 
engagement six warriors were left dead upon the field; besides these, 
one man (the messenger), five women, and nineteen children were taken 
prisoners. Among the captives were the unforturate wife and children 
of the celebrated Cherokee chief, Bowles, who had been killed while 
bravely fighting for the disputed rights of his people in East Texas. 
The Texans lost in this fight the gallant Captain Lynch, who met his 


2 Report of James H. Starr, Secretary of the Treasury, November 38, 1839. 
In a speech of Senator Rusk, delivered in the United States Senate on the 19th of 
July, 1854, there is exhibited a statement under the hand of James B. Shaw, Con- 
troller of Texas, dated March 20 of that year, showing the expenses incurred by 
the Republic of Texas in maintaining peace with and protecting her frontier from 
the incursions of Indians removed thither and belonging to the United States. As 
this probably includes the greater part of the appropriations made by Texas on 
account of the Indians, we compile from it the following table of Indian appro- 
priations for each year: 
a \ Houston’s first term a Ss ._ aes 
("rena 


1839 
1840} Lamar’s term . 1,027,319 
95,000 


1841 

1842 

1843} Houston’s second term 
1844 

1845 Jones’sterm . . ° 


% Thrall’s History of Texas, part vii. p. 462. Captain Howard’s Report, 
October 29, 1889. 


66,950 
17,142 
$45,000 


$20,000 
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untimely fate while bravely performing his duty in the first charge. 
“ These conflicts,” says Mr. Yoakum, “ were some of the fruits of the 
‘Indian policy’ of those days.” Thus closed the eventful year of 1839, 
which might properly be denominated the “year of wars” in the history 
of Indian wars in Texas. 

JAMES T, DESHIELDs. 


Bretton, TEXas. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE RECENT REBELLION IN THE NORTH- 
WEST CANADA? 


THE rebellion in the Northwest Territories would appear to have 
aroused little interest in England. Telegrams published in the Lon- 
don newspapers have been meagre and incorrect, and, owing their 
origin generally to American sources, have been frequently misleading. 
All eyes at home have been fixed on the more stirring events in the 
Soudan or in the probabilities of war in Afghanistan, while the cam- 
paign in the Far West, undertaken at a day’s warning, and brilliantly 
brought to a close in a few weeks, has passed by almost unnoticed. 

Having, by General Middleton’s request, accompanied him to the 
front as chief of the staff, I may be able to furnish some account of 
his operations in the Saskatchewan, which may not be without interest. 
To understand them, let us glance back at the events of fifteen years 
ago, and at the Red River rebellion of 1870. 

Louis Riel, a French Canadian half-breed, through the influence 
of Archbishop Taché, was educated for the Roman Catholic Church. 
Riel first came into notice in the autumn of 1869, when, on the 
transfer of Prince Rupert’s Land from the Hudson’s Bay Company to 
the government of the Dominion, he espoused the cause of the 
French half-breeds, or Metis, as they are called, and published a Bill 
of Rights, his chief assumption being that the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany had no legal power to hand over land, the property of Metis and 
Indians, to the Dominion government without their formal consent. 
With some four hundred “breeds” he established himself at Fort 
Garry, a Hudson’s Bay post at the junction of the Red River and 
Assiniboine. He there proclaimed a provisional government, one of 
the first acts of which was the execution, or rather the cold-blooded 
murder, after a mock trial, of Scott, a settler who had dared to resist 
his authority. An expedition consisting of a mixed force of British 
and Canadian troops, in all about twelve hundred men, was organized 
for the suppression of the revolt, and during the spring and summer 
of 1870 Colonel Wolseley, with his birch-bark canoes and voyageurs, 
was pushing up the rapids and over the portages of the Shebaudowan, 
and threading his way through Rainy Lake and Lake of the Woods, 

1 Reprinted from the Nineteenth Century. 
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and with him MeNeill, Redvers Buller, and Butler were sowing the 
seed of future laurels. Wolseley reached Fort Garry in August 
without firing a shot. The gates of the old fort stood open. Riel 
had fled to the States. He was tried for his life, and outlawed for five 
years. 

Fort Garry, the palisaded Hudson’s Bay post of 1870, is now the 
important city of Winnipeg; the three months from Toronto to the 
Red River by boat and canoe are now five days, in the luxurious car- 
riages of the Canada Pacific Railway ; and Riel’s rebellion of 1885 
has taken place five hundred miles beyond the Fort Garry of 1870, 
while the Iroquois and the voyageurs of the St. Lawrence and Upper 
Ottawa have faithfully stood by their chief on the rapids of the Nile. 

By the Manitoba act of 1870, the claims of the Red River Metis 
were justly recognized. Each half-breed born in the province before 
the Ist of July, 1870, received a grant of two hundred and forty acres 
of land in satisfaction of his half-breed title. Nevertheless, many of 
them fell back before the intrusion of the Dominion officials and sought 
homes still farther north, among their near relatives the Crees, beyond 
the Great Salt Plains on the banks of the Saskatchewan,—they wished 
to be let alone. Now their bugbear, the red tape of civilization, has 
again surrounded them, and the wilds of the Northwest have given 
birth to the provinces of Saskatchewan, Assinaboia, and Athabasca, 
and these Metis and their descendants are again accused of rebellion. 

But besides the Manitoba “ breeds,” many whites moved north- 
wards. The line of the Canada Pacific Railway, as originally pro- 
posed, lay far north of that which it now pursues, and, in anticipation 
of the northern route, white adventurers, speculating on the prospect 
of future fortunes to be picked up along the line of railway, settled at 
Prince Albert, Battleford, and Edmonton. When the route was 
changed they found themselves en/air, and have remained to sow dis- 
content, and to spread sedition, should opportunity offer, against the 
common enemy, the Dominion government. 

Riel having long since completed his sentence of banishment, was 
quite within the law when he made his appearance in the Northwest 
during the summer of 1884; and though his arrival there was jeal- 
ously watched at Ottawa, he was believed to have learned wisdom 
during his sojourn in the States, and no harm was expected from his 
visit. 

At Ottawa the winter passed without a whisper of uneasiness, and 
it was not till late in March that, almost without warning, we found 
ourselves face to face with an organized rebellion. 

The Metis of the Northwest claim to be placed on the same foot- 
ing as the Manitoba half-breeds,—viz., to receive grants of two hundred 
and forty acres. They ask that patents for their land should be issued 
to settlers in possession, and they protest against the form of govern- 

Vou. XIIL—No. 5. 36 
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ment land-surveying, as likely to interfere with the arrangement of 
their farms as at present existing. According to the old French cus- 
tom, the Metis settlements line the river-banks, each farm having a 
small river frontage, and extending in a narrow strip a considerable 
distance inland. It is asserted that should the government method of 
surveying in squares and giving grants in ‘squares be insisted on, the 
river frontages will in many cases disappear from certain farms, and 
that, at any rate, much unnecessary annoyance would be caused by a 
new division of the settlements: The Metis say that it is now some 
ten years since they first put forward their claims, and that they have 
continued ever since to agitate in vain. In September, 1884, a meeting 
was held at their settlement of St. Laurent, on the Saskatchewan, and 
the following Bill of Rights agreed upon: 

1. The subdivision into provinces of the Northwest. 

2. The half-breeds to receive the same grants and other advantages 
as the Manitoba half-breeds. 

3. Patents to be issued at once to the settlers in possession. 

4, The sale of half a million acres of Dominion lands, the pro- 
ceeds to be applied to the establishment in the half-breed settlements 
of schools, hospitals, and similar institutions, and to the equipment of 
the poorer half-breeds with seed-grain and implements. 

5. The reservation of a hundred townships of swamp land for dis- 
tribution among the children of half-breeds during the next one hun- 
dred and twenty years. 

6. A grant of at least one thousand dollars a year for the main- 
tenance of our institutions, to be conducted by the nuns in each half- 
breed settlement. 

7. Better provision for the support of the Indians. 

The purely half-breed dispute practically rested on three points,— 
viz., the grant of patents for lands already in possession, equal claims 
with Manitoba “ breeds,” and objections to government form of survey. 
But there is also a feeling in the Northwest, not at all confined to 
Metis, that local claims and interests are not understood or sufficiently 
recognized at distant Ottawa; and the feeling would have been more 
universally pronounced had not the first shot fired at Duck Lake at 
once alienated the loyal settlers from the Metis cause. 

To these claims and assertions Ottawa answers that a commission 
had already been appointed to inquire into half-breed claims; that it 
was in the power of any half-breed legally entitled to obtain a patent 
for his farm by following the ordinary legal process; that the claims 
put forward for the Manitoba settlement are made by the very men 
who were already settled with in 1870; and that the government form 
of survey can and will be, if required, so arranged as not in any way 
to interfere with the river frontages and farms,—in fact, that “the 


breeds” have no case at all. 
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Now that the rebellion has been brought to a close, we may be able 
to look behind the scenes, and to account for the cause which led to 
the final outbreak. We shall probably discover much white sedition. 
We shall see that Riel and Gabriel Dumont were not counting only 
on their half-breed and redskin rifles, but on the support of white 
men, who they had been gulled into believing would stand by them. 
Riel put his fighting men in his first line, but in his second line we 
may perhaps find the disappointed white contractor, the disappointed 
white land-shark, the disappointed white farmer. There have been 
much bigger interests at stake than Metis claims. 

Warnings of the coming storm, if given, had been underrated, 
when news arrived in Ottawa on March 22 that Riel had seized the 
mail-bags near Duck Lake, and that the telegraph wire was cut 
between Prince Albert and Clarke’s Crossing. 

Prince Albert is a white settlement on the North Saskatchewan, 
not far above its junction with its southern branch, and is two hundred 
and seventy-nine miles from the nearest point on the Canada Pacific 
Railway. Between the two branches of the river is the reserve of the 
Cree chief “ Beardy,” and along the south branch are the Metis settle- 
ments of St. Laurent and St. Antoine de Padua, while to the south 
again is the reserve of “One Arrow.” ‘There is a mounted police post 
at Prince Albert, and also at Fort Carlton, forty-two miles higher up 
the river. At Duck Lake, close to Fort Carlton and between the two 
branches of the Saskatchewan, Riel first showed his hand. 

It was an anxious time, for, in all this great Northwest territory, 
reaching from the frontier of Manitoba to the Rockies, and stretching 
far away north into the little known prairie land of Athabasca and 
Peace River, there was no one to give a hand to the women and 
children dotted down along the river-banks, save five hundred mounted 
police, scattered in small detachments over a country in which was a 
population of over thirty thousand Indians. 

The bad news reached Ottawa on the 22d of March. On the 23d, 
General Middleton started for Winnipeg and the Northwest. At 
that time not a shot had been fired, and it was hoped that with a 
display of force the rising might still be quelled without bloodshed ; 
but on the 28th came the news of a fight between a detachment of 
mounted police under Major Crozier and a band of rebels under Riel, 
in which some police and eleven volunteers from Prince Albert were 
killed, and Major Crozier forced to retire to Fort Carlton. He had 
left the fort in the morning with about one hundred men to secure 
some stores in the neighborhood of Duck Lake. He was met by Riel 
at the head of a small band of rebels. There was some hasty conver- 
sation between the leaders on either side, a squabble, and then a shot. 
Who fired first is doubtful, but an encounter ensued, in which Major 
Crozier was partially surrounded, and fell back to Fort Carlton, 
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leaving his dead on the field. The same day Colonel Irvine,! with 
one hundred and eighty-eight mounted police, joined him at the fort. 
Putting aside the loss of life, the affair was unfortunate, as the actual 
collision would appear to have been avoidable, or at any rate could 
have been postponed till after the junction of the two forces. The 
mounted police burned their fort at Carlton, and retired to Prince 
Albert, where they remained till General Middleton’s arrival, after 
Riel’s defeat at Batoches. 

With Riel’s success at Duck Lake, the white settlements of the 
Saskatchewan and Battle River, Prince Albert, Battleford, and Ed- 
monton were immediately threatened with half-breed and Indian 
risings. It was for the relief of these distant settlements that General 
Middleton had to provide. 

Before attempting to describe the military operations which fol- 
lowed on General Middleton’s departure from Ottawa, it may be as 
well to consider the connection between the half-breed rebellion and 
the Indian fights which resulted from it. 

Riel took up arms for the Metis cause, nominally so, at any rate. 
Though a miserable creature himself, he named his price, and could 
have been bought out of the country in the autumn of last year. But 
he posed as a Metis patriot,—the Indians were not directly interested 
in the rebellion,—and ‘‘ Poundmaker” and “ Big Bear” would appear 
only to have followed the instincts of their race, when seeing, as they 
thought, Riel successful, they were tempted by the love of fighting 
and the love of plunder, and in many cases by the necessity of getting 
something to eat, to commit depredations for which no doubt they 
must be severely punished. Riel well knew the assistance which the 
Indians could afford him, and by at once driving in all the settlers’ 
cattle he could bribe them with food, and they could hardly be ex- 
pected to resist the temptation. And yet it is doubtful if he had more 
than two hundred and fifty armed Indians with him at Batoches. 
“ Poundmaker” and “ Big Bear,” urged on by Riel’s emissaries, rose at 
Battleford and Fort Pitt. Robbery, murder, and perhaps a few atroc- 
ities they have committed, but grave as the danger was, Canada has 
escaped the horrors of an Indian war. The great nation of the Black- 
feet, the Bloods, and the Piegans have stood by her loyally in her 
trouble, while their hereditary enemies the Crees, closely allied by 
marriage to the Metis, have only partially joined the rebel cause. 
With five hundred mounted police and without a single soldier Canada 
has ruled from Lake Winnipeg to the frontiers of British Columbia, 
and she may well be proud that during the tenure of the Northwest 
territories previous to the rebellion of this summer she had not lost a 
life in Indian warfare. 

The haters of the red man should remember that he has a strong 

1 Colonel Irvine commands the Northwest mounted police. 
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case against the white. He sees his hunting-grounds surveyed and 
broken up, and now the backbone of his existence, the buffalo, has 
vanished. In 1883 one hundred and fifty thousand buffalo robes 
were sold in St. Paul, and in 1884 three hundred. In Canada the 
buffalo has disappeared, and the red man, confined to his reserve, is 
mainly dependent for subsistence on the honesty of the Indian agencies, 
while they are not held blameless for the events of the last three 
months. Granted that, half starved, the red man cannot attain to the 
Fenimore Cooper standard, granted that his race is doomed, he still 
exists, and was once the ruler of the soil. ‘The best Indian is a dead 
one,” is an ignoble sentiment for a conquering race. We may con- 
gratulate ourselves that there has been no general Indian rising, and 
that with the defeat of Riel the Indian disturbance collapsed. 

On the 1st of April I joined General Middleton at Qu’appelle, a 
station on the Canada Pacific Railway. We had with us the Ninetieth 
Battalion from Winnipeg, the Winnipeg Field Battery, and two nine- 
pounder guns, and twenty-nine mounted scouts recruited from the 
settlers in the neighborhood,—in all about three hundred and eighty 
men. The Indian reserves far and near were in a simmer of expecta- 
tion, “sitting on the fence,” as the Canadian says. Panic was spread- 
ing among the white settlements. Telegrams poured in hourly to the 
general imploring help or arms. News arrived of murders by Indians 
at Battleford, while between us and Riel was two hundred and fifty 
miles of prairie. A blow must be dealt at him at once before the 
further spread of the rebellion. Troops must also be sent to succor 
Battleford and to reassure Edmonton. Let us consider the military 
resources at the disposal of the Dominion authorities and the distances 
over which troops would require to move. 

Canada’s army consists of a military force of thirty-six thousand 
men, not including the reserve militia. The force is sometimes spoken 
of as volunteers, sometimes as militia, but there is in reality no such 
difference. The force is essentially a volunteer force, composed of 
civilians from the towns and country, those raised in the former being 
called “city corps,” and in the latter “rural corps.” The amount of 
drill required by the militia act for each man is about sixteen days in 
two years. Many of the rural corps are not called out annually, and 
do no more drill than that required of them, while the city corps 
resemble much the volunteer corps of our large towns at home, and 
drill annually as arranged by their commanding officers. The men 
receive fifty cents (two shillings) a day for authorized drill. They are 
armed with the Snider rifle. In addition to her militia, Canada pos- 
sesses a regular force enlisted as soldiers, and distributed in schools 
throughout the different provinces for purposes of instruction, and 
composed as follows: Two schools of artillery, one at Quebec, one at 
Kingston, each possessing two field guns (9-pr. R.M.L.); a cavalry 
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school at Point Lewis, Quebec; and three infantry schools, viz., at 
Toronto, St. John’s, P.Q., and Fredericton, New Brunswick. The total 
strength of all schools combined cannot, by the militia act, exceed seven 
hundred and fifty men. 

At the outbreak of the rebellion, with the exception of the Ninetieth 
(Winnipeg) Battalion and a field battery (two guns) from Winnipeg, 
all troops would be required to move up from Lower Canada. The 
Canada Pacific Railway was not entirely completed along the north 
shore of Lake Superior; there were breaks of seventy or eighty miles 
over which troops would have to march or to be conveyed by sleigh. 
With that exception, there was railway communication from Quebec to 
the Rocky Mountains. The distance from Ottawa to Winnipeg is, by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, thirteen hundred and twelve miles, 
From Winnipeg to Calgarry, eight hundred miles. Troops would re- 
quire to leave the railway at certain stations between Winnipeg and 
Calgarry, and march across the prairie to the threatened points,— 
Prince Albert, Battleford, and Edmonton. The stations selected were: 
Calgarry, for the Edmonton column ; Swift Current, for the Battleford 
column ;? and Qu’appelle Station, for the Prince Albert column. To 
General Strange (late R.A.) was given the command of the troops at 
Calgarry, Lieutenant-Colonel Otter commanded the Battleford column, 
and General Middleton accompanied the troops intended to attack Riel, 
with a general command of the whole force in the field. I intend 
only to follow the movements of General Middleton’s column. 

The time of the year was the most unpleasant for campaigning ; 
the winter was just breaking up, snow was still on the ground, but was 
rapidly becoming slush, and we feared that with each succeeding day 
the trails would become more difficult. It was evident that we should 
draw no supplies from the country through which we had to march. 
We should pass no settlements of any importance, and though the 
snow would soon be gone, there would as yet be no grass for our 
horses. We should have to carry everything,—men’s rations, hay and 
corn. Army transport did not exist, and the general was at once 
thrown upon his own resources as to the arrangements for feeding the 
troops about to take the field. Providentially, there existed in the 
Northwest a ready-made transport and supply office. The Hudson’s 
Bay Company knew the country and its customs, and where to obtain 
what was required. The company agreed to furnish transport and 
supplies, the detailed arrangements being left with the officers of the 
expedition selected by the general. To the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
and to the untiring zeal and the organization of Captain Bedson, 
General Middleton’s chief transport officer, a large share of the success 
of the expedition is due. 


2 From Calgarry to Edmonton is a march of one hundred and ninety-four 
miles. From Swift Current to Battleford is a march of two hundred miles. 
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Our transport consisted of light four-wheeled wagons, carrying 
about one and a half tons, with two horses,—the horses, as a rule, 
being excellent. The Bell farm (a farm of sixty thousand acres, and 
one of the great agricultural speculations of the Northwest) itself 
supplied sixty teams. At the commencement of the campaign we paid 
ten dollars a day per team, but latterly the price was somewhat reduced. 
Towards the end of the campaign we had in General Middleton’s line 
of communications seven hundred and forty-five teams,’ working in 
perfect order, in connection with a system of depots. f 

On the 2d of April General Middleton left Qu’appelle Station, 
and marched nineteen miles to Fort Qu’appelle, a Hudson’s Bay post. 
He halted there till the 6th, the time being fully occupied in rifle prac- 
tice and general instruction of our small force, and in organization of 
transport. 

On the 6th we commenced our march in earnest. The country is 
not difficult for troops. Rolling prairie land, covered here and there 
more or less thickly with poplar “ bluffs,”* it resembles much an Eng- 
lish park. Engineered roads there are none, but there are few bad 
gradients, and few water-courses ; and luckily for us the frost was still 
deep enough in the ground to give good bottom to what might later in 
the season have proved awkward quagmires. Though the season was 
breaking, the cold was intense. Our tent-pegs froze fast in the ground, 
and we had to cut them out on striking camp. Our boots froze to the 
stirrup-irons, There was a perpetual high wind, rain, and an occasional 
“blizzard.” But the troops trudged on constantly, doing twenty miles 
aday. At night we formed our wagons into a “corral,” after the 
American fashion, wheel to wheel and poles inwards, with the teamsters, 
tents, and horses inside the circle,—the camp outside the “ corral.” 

Fire-wood and water were generally to be found in abundance. On 
the 13th we arrived at Humboldt. Halted the 14th, marched again 
the 15th. The general was anxious to secure Clarke’s Crossing on the 
Saskatchewan as soon as possible. He hoped to be able to utilize the 
river as a line of communication, and the crossing as an advance post 
was therefore important. It was also the telegraph line between 
Battleford and Humboldt. We had followed the wire since leaving 
Qu’appelle, and by tapping it were generally in communication with 
Battleford and Ottawa. 

We arrived at Clarke’s Crossing on the 17th, having marched one 
hundred and seventy-seven miles in twelve days, or nearly fifteen miles 
a day including halts, and nearly eighteen miles a day exclusive of 
halts. We found there a small white settlement, capable of affording 






5 A team means a pair of horses. 
¢‘ Bluff” is the Northwest term fora wood. ‘ Heavy bluff’? means thick 
wood. 

5 A snow-storm with high wind. 
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us a few supplies at extravagant prices, a telegraph station, and two 
ferry-boats, or “scows.” The Saskatchewan is here about three hundred 
yards across, a muddy, rapid river, with steep banks some one hundred 
and fifty feet high, deep mud and shingle to the water’s edge, strewn 
with huge masses of ice left there by the spring freshets. At the cross- 
ing and on the march there we were overtaken by A Battery from 
Quebec, with two guns (9 pr. R.M.L.), the Tenth Grenadiers from 
Toronto, and Bolton’s Mounted Infantry. 
The force destined to attack Riel’s position was now complete, and 
was composed as follows : 
All ranks. 
A Battery (Quebec), 2 9-pr. R.M.L. guns . . . ; x, eat 
C Company, Infantry School oe ; : : ? . 465 
Tenth Grenadiers (Toronto) . : : ° ; : - 207 
Ninetieth (Winnipeg) . ; , ; ; : ° ° . 814 
Irregular Corps raised from f Bolton’s Mounted Infantry . a 
settlers® French Mounted Scouts. : . 2 


Total . ; , a ; . 886 


Our line of communications was almost unguarded. We had been 
unable to spare troops to look after the Indian reserves at Touchwood 
and the File Hills. Our convoys arrived daily without escort, and we 
had to hope that the show of force might overawe the country we had 


left behind us. 

Our information was invariably bad. We found more certainly 
every day that reports as to the nature of the country were quite unre- 
liable ; our maps were faulty, and the hugeness of the country would 
seem to have eliminated from the settler’s mind all power of estimating 
distances, while it had strangely developed his faculty of imagination. 
The incorrectness of the detailed information we got from time to time 
from persons who should have been well informed was maddening. It 
was, however, evident that Riel had left the neighborhood of Duck 
Lake, and had established himself on the east side of the Saskatchewan 
at Batoches Ferry. We were told that the main body of the “breeds” 
were there, and that they had strengthened their position with rifle- 
pits. The Indian portion of Riel’s force were reported on the west side 
of the Saskatchewan, opposite Batoches. As there was a good ferry 
at that place, he would have no difficulty in moving to whatever side 
he pleased. “ Beardy” and “One Arrow,” the Cree chiefs, had joined 
him, and also the “‘ Whitecap” Sioux from Saskatoon. He was reported 
to have with him about five hundred men, badly armed, half of whom 
were Indians, and the other half French half-breeds. He had estab- 
lished a provisional government, with a council at Batoches, and had 
put the direction of military matters into the hands of Gabriel Dumont, 
a well-known buffalo-hunter and crack rifle-shot. 


6 Both these corps were called the Scouts. 
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From Clarke’s Crossing to Batoches is thirty-three miles. The trail 
along the east bank was reported clear of wood to Gabriel’s Crossing 
(twenty-eight miles), after which it was said to enter thick bush, and 
to be very dangerous. The trail along the west bank passed through 
an open country to nearly opposite Batoches, where it also entered the 
bush. The general decided to divide his force and to advance by the 
trails on both sides of the river. Riel would then, if defeated on either 
side, be unable to make good his retreat by crossing the river. We also 
intercepted his line of retreat to the States, while if he attempted to go 
north he must run the gauntlet of Colonel Irvine’s scouts from Prince 
Albert. 

On the 18th Bolton’s Mounted Infantry reconnoitred the trail on 
the east bank. The day was stormy, snowing hard, but we succeeded 
in taking three Sioux Indians of Whitecap’s band, who proved to be 
two sons of the chief and his son-in-law. On the 22d French’s 
scout went out on the west side of the river, and again came on Riel’s 
scouts, and exchanged a few shots. By the evening of the 23d we 
had, with much labor, by means of a roughly contrived ferry, succeeded 
in passing over to the opposite bank the troops to form the western 
column. 

Our force was pretty equally divided. Lieutenant-Colonel Monti- 
zambert, of the Canadian Artillery, commanded the western force, 
consisting of the Tenth Grenadiers, the Winnipeg Field Battery and 
two guns, a detachment from A Battery, and fifty mounted men of the 
Irregular Corps. The general remained on the east bank, and had 
with him the Ninetieth A Battery and two guns, forty men of the 
Infantry School, and fifty of Bolton’s Mounted Infantry ; each column 
was about four hundred strong. I accompanied the western force. A 
scow’ had orders to follow us down the river, taking with it a small 
boat in case we wished to communicate. 

On the morning of the 23d both columns, within sight of each 
other, commenced their march down the river. The weather was 
getting much warmer, and the prairie was already dotted with flowers. 
In the evening we camped opposite each other, the general’s force at a 
small settlement called Mackintosh’s farm. 

As Colonel Montizambert’s column was very short of hay and corn, 
I crossed the river early on the 24th, and arranged for some to be 
sent over to us by means of the scow, and, after breakfasting with the 
general, returned to the western bank. I had hardly got into camp 
when our scouts reported firing on the bank I had just left. We soon 
distinctly heard the rattle of musketry and the firing of Middleton’s 
guns, and following the sound moved down the river-bank. But the 
bush was thick, and we had to guard against attack ourselves. The 
smoke from the guns was clearly visible, and soon a mounted man 

7A large flat-bottomed boat. 
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came down to the opposite bank and called over to us to come across, 
The river was broad and rapid; fording it was out of the question, 
and the scow was some distance behind us waiting to load with hay. 
We at last got her down, and picking our way through the ice 
boulders, I crossed with one company of the Tenth Grenadiers and 
some scouts, forced our way through the thick wood and up the steep 
bank on the opposite side, and joined the general about 1 p.m. After 
a hard tussle he had beaten back a rebel attack, and was doing his best 
to force them from their rifle-pits in a deep ravine called Fish Creek. 
He had been attacked soon after striking his camp at Mackintosh’s 
farm. Bolton’s Mounted Infantry, pushed well to the front, had been 
suddenly fired on. The trail crosses Fish Creek, and it was probably 
the rebel intention that his column should descend into the creek 
before it was attacked; but our scouts, in extended order, had turned 
each copsewood as they came to it, and the hidden enemy, probably 
not liking to allow men to pass his flanks, fired too soon and let the 
cat out of the bag. The general had time to get up his infantry and 
guns, and, though attacked on both his flanks, he drove them back. 
But immediately to his front, in a deep hollow of the wooded ravine, 
were rifle-pits commanding the trail, and from these the rebels never 
budged. Our men lined the crest of the ravine, and fired into the 
pits. We sent our two nine-pounders across, and took them in reverse 
with case shot, but in vain. And all day long, almost entirely con- 
cealed, the rebels picked off our men. The general was shot through 
his fur cap. Both his aides-de-camp were wounded, one having two 
horses shot under him, and my orderly’s horse was shot. Evening 
was coming on, and we had lost heavily. The general decided that to 
rush the pits would entail a heavy loss of life, which the advantage 
gained would not in any way repay, and he decided to pitch his camp. 
We chose a place half a mile from the creek, near the Saskatchewan, 
on a fine open piece of prairie. Two more companies of the Tenth 
Grenadiers and the Winnipeg Field Battery had joined us late in the 
afternoon ; but all the transport of the western column was still on 
the other side of the river, and with it were only fifty scouts and one 
company of the Tenth. 

Night came on with pelting rain. None of us are likely to forget 
the dark wet night of the 24th, close to the deep ravine, still holding, 
for all we knew, a concealed enemy, and with us nothing but raw 
troops, totally unaccustomed to night work, and hampered by wounded 
men, or the bright moonlight and the false alarm of the 26th, when 
Darcy Baker, of the scouts, lying badly wounded, sprang up, called 
for his rifle and his horse, and fell back dead. We thought we had 
come out for a picnic, and it was impossible to help feeling that war’s 
hardships are doubly cruel to the civilian soldier. 

On the 25th we did nothing. We wanted breathing time. On 
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the 26th a strong party went to the scene of the fight, and recovered 
two of our men whom we had left dead. They were not scalped, and 
had not been touched. We found two dead Indians, and fifty-five 
dead or dying rebel ponies. The enemy had evidently left the neigh- 
borhood. Our own loss was ten killed or died of wounds, and forty- 
seven wounded, out of about four hundred men engaged. The rebel 
loss, as subsequently ascertained, was, I believe, six killed and about 
fifteen or sixteen wounded. The main body of their whole force had 
probably been brought against us. 

Late in the afternoon our half-breed interpreter, Peter Houri, had 
called over the edge of the ravine to the men in the pits, “ Is Gabriel 
Dumont there?” Answer, “Yes.” “ Are there many of you there?” 
“There are plenty of us left.” “Will you have a talk with me?” 
No answer. We believed that the rebels were fighting on the orders 
of Gabriel Dumont, but that Riel himself was not present. The Metis 
had met us on the frontier. Fish Creek is the boundary of the half- 
breed settlement San Antoine de Padua. 

We halted at Fish Creek till the 7th.of May, hoping daily for the 
arrival of the steamer “ Northcote” from Swift Current with men and 
supplies; but the Saskatchewan played us very false, and owing to 
shallow water and sand-banks there was tantalizing delay. We made 
frequent reconnoissances with our mounted scouts, and found that the 
country was deserted to below Gabriel’s Crossing, some ten miles from 
our camp. All along the river-banks we found comfortable farm- 
houses, whose Metis owners had fled. 

On the 5th of May the “Northcote” arrived, bringing a large 
quantity of ammunition and supplies, two companies of the Midland 
Battalion, under Colonel Williams, and a Gatling gun, with Captain 
Howard, an American officer who had been sent with it from the 
Gatling factory at St. Paul, toexplain its working. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Van Straubenzee also came in the “ Northcote,” and assumed command 
of the infantry of the force. 

After Fish Creek the general decided to reunite his forces, and the 
column on the west bank rejoined him. On the 7th he struck his 
camp and marched to Gabriel’s Crossing, some six miles from Batoches ; 
and on the 8th left Gabriel’s Crossing, and instead of keeping to the 
river trail marched straight away from the river till he reached the 
open prairie, and then turned to the left across country, picking his 
own line, till he struck the main trail from Humboldt to Batoches, some 
eight miles from that place, and pitched his camp on the open prairie 
just opposite the bush. There would appear to be a belt of bush 


8 We had been led to believe that by leaving the river-bank we should avoid 
some dangerous bush, and by crossing the open prairie could arrive at a point in 
the open tolerably near Batoches. The information was not correct, and we camped 
on the evening of the 8th farther than we expected from Batoches; but the bush 
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commencing near Fish Creek, and running parallel to the river for a 
breadth of some miles. We had avoided it so far, but now had to pass 
through it to reach Batoches. On the evening of the 8th we pushed 
the mounted infantry some five miles through the bush towards Bato- 
ches, putting to flight some rebel scouts, and returning to camp in the 
evening. 

On the morning of the 9th we marched to attack- Batoches. We 
left our camp standing, and took with us every available man. The 
“Northcote,” with thirty-five men of C Company, had been told to drop 
down the river from Gabriel’s Crossing, and be off Batoches at 8 A.M. 
on the 9th, so as to intercept: Riel should he attempt to cross the river. 
She was to get into action as soon as possible after 8 A.M., and to 
make any diversion she could in our favor. We hoped to attack on 
the land side at the same time. Reveille sounded at 4 a.M., and we 
marched between 5 A.M. and 6 A.M. on a lovely spring morning. 


ORDER OF MARCH. 


Bolton’s Mounted Infantry extended with Mounted Infantry supports to extended 
men on both flanks. 
Main body of Bolton’s Mounted Infantry. 
Gatling gun. 
Advanced guard Tenth Grenadiers. 
Ninetieth Battalion. 
A Battery: two 9-pr. R.M.L. guns. 

Two Companies Midland Battalion. 
Winnipeg Field Battery: two 9-pr. R.M.L. guns. 
Ammunition wagons. 

Ambulance. 

French Scouts. 


At 8 A.M. we heard the “ Northcote” whistling, and she soon com- 
menced a sharp musketry fire. At the same time we struck the river- 
bank, and found ourselves in more open ground, almost in what may 
be called the suburbs of the Batoches settlement. We got up our 
field-guns, opened fire on the houses, and pushed on with a company 
of the Tenth Grenadiers extended. The trail here runs close to the 
river-bank, which is high and precipitous, covered with bush to the 
water’s edge. We soon found ourselves on an open space in front of 
the Roman Catholic church and the priest’s house, which was full of 
priests and nuns and half-breed women and children. From here 
you could see right into the settlement, which lay in a hollow below 
us, fringed with thick “ bluff,’—Riel’s council-house in the centre of 
the hollow some eight hundred yards from us. On the other side of 
the river were the numerous “ tepees”® of an Indian camp. We opened 


through which we had to pass was probably not so dangerous as if we had continued 
by the river trail. 
§ Indian tents. 
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fire on his council-house. Two guns had been moved off the trail a 
few yards down the bank, which was not here so steep, in order to get 
a better range at the houses; Howard, with his Gatling gun, was there 
too. A scout reported to me that he had been fired on from a rifle-pit 
on our right front; but we had met with little opposition, when sud- 
denly there was a shrill war-whoop of many voices under the muzzle 
of the right-hand gun. Unseen, the Crees had crept almost to the 
guns. There was a general hurried move to the open, when the rattle 
of the Gatling and a sudden cessation of the war-whoop told that 
Howard had not moved. 

Between us and the settlement in the hollow was this belt of bush ; 
and all day long from it came a nasty galling fire, assisted by a drop- 
ping cross-fire from the opposite side of the river. In the afternoon 
the rebels set light to the bush in front of us, and a great cloud of 
smoke and fire moved down towards the church. We took our wounded 
from the church and placed them in wagons ready to move, for, hard 
pressed, we could not gain an inch. We had no supports; things 
looked critical, and there was eight miles of bush between us and our 
camp. 

In the afternoon I was sent by the general to the telegraph station 
at Humboldt (sixty-five miles). How the little column gallantly 
forced its way into Batoches on the morning of the 11th is now a part 
of Canadian history. It lost, in the three days’ fighting, nine killed 
and thirty wounded, the rebel loss being fifty-one killed and one hun- 
dred and seventy-three wounded.” 

On the 15th Riel surrended to Middleton’s scouts. His chief lieu- 
tenant, Gabriel Dumont, escaped across the frontier. The rebellion 
was practically ‘at an end. “ Poundmaker” surrendered to General 
Middleton, at Battleford, on the 26th. General Strange had guaranteed 
the safety of Edmonton, and though the pursuit of “Big Bear” gave 
the troops more hard work, all cause for anxiety had disappeared with 
Riel’s defeat at Batoches. 

The trial of Riel at Regina will now bring to light the secret his- 
tory of the rebellion. We shall learn what the intentions of the rebel 
leaders were had they been successful,—did they mean to proclaim a 
Saskatchewan republic, or had they any idea of asking for imperial 
protection, or had they no plan at all? Riel, as a Metis, will probably 
say that in insurrection lay the only certainty of insuring attention to 
Metis wrongs, that he resisted the injustice of the Dominion govern- 
ment and the Dominion police; but he may possibly assure us of his 
allegiance to the queen, for among Indians “the queen,” the “ great 
mother,” is venerated, and the Metis may share the same feeling. 
After Fish Creek a man of the Ninetieth picked up a piece of paper 


10 These numbers have, no doubt, since been officially corrected. 
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which he brought to me. The rebel leaders had feasted before the fight, 
and this was their programme for the evening : 


PROGRAMME. 
1er, Souper. 
2me, Dessert. 
8™e, La Santé de la Reine. 
4me, Ta Santé de M. Louis Riel et l’address de M. Phillippe Garnot.!! 
5™°, La Santé des Dames. 


The queen first, and then Louis Riel. It looks as if the rebels ‘still 
claimed allegiance to their sovereign. We shall also learn how much 
bad times among the farming whites of the Saskatchewan may have 
influenced their sympathy with the “ breeds.” 

On the whole, the rebellion will do good. It will render necessary 
a searching inquiry into the system of government of the Northwest, 
the system of Indian agencies, and the means to be employed for the 
future ruling of the country. Immigration may be checked for a year 
or two, but in future the immigrant will be safer than he has ever been 
before. Prince Albert and Battleford have no doubt suffered heavily, 
but settlers generally will have benefited by the visit of the troops, 
while the insurrection has united in one common cause all the provinces 
of the Dominion; battalions from Manitoba, Ontario, the Maritime 
Provinces, and Quebec have served side by side in the field ; and while 
French Canadians may reasonably hope that their blood relations may 
have a fair trial, they have as loyally condemned the rebellion as the 
people of Ontario. 

The military experience gained will be valuable. When the cam- 
paign commenced the militia department knew nothing of the capa- 
bilities of its officers in the field; now many reputations have been 
made, and it will know in future what commanders it can rely on. 
The faults of the militia system have been brought into reliet, and 
every good Canadian soldier must hope that the department which has 
done so well will seize the opportunity of disallowing, once for all, the 
unmilitary outside influences which, through custom, have so often pre- 
vailed in purely military questions. 

It has been General Middleton’s lot to command the first volunteer 
or civilian soldiers who have been in action. And most gallantly have 
men and officers done their work. The men of his force were almost 
universally of the same class as our English volunteers,—clerks in 
offices, mechanics, tradesmen. They were not soldiers by trade. Ex- 
cellent material, splendid marchers, apt to learn, possessed of much 
handiness and ingenuity, especially with the axe, but unaccustomed to 
the work required of them, and with no time allowed them to gain 
experience, they went straight from their homes into action. The risk 


11 Riel’s private secretary. 
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of much loss of life in a force so composed is an exceptionally heavy 
risk for a commander to incur, and no man in General Middleton’s 
column is likely to forget their chief’s generous solicitude for the safety 
of his troops. An unseen enemy is always a trying one, especially for 
an inexperienced force. 

The Metis never showed themselves ; but though good shots at short 
ranges, in other points they were contemptible. They never attacked 
a convoy, they never cut the wire behind us, and though Indians and 
“breeds” are born mounted infantry, who can shoot as well from their 
horses as on foot, they never harassed us on the march. Possibly the 
want of grass for their horses, owing to the earliness of the season, may 
account for this, but it would seem as if they intended only to defend 
their homes against invasion. At Fish Creek they met-us on their 
frontier, at Batoches they fought us on their own doorstep. They were 
badly armed with a certain number of repeating Winchester rifles, but 
many old smooth-bores, they were short of ammunition, and it is 
doubtful if the force with Riel ever numbered seven hundred men, 
Indians and “ breeds” combined. The prisoners they took they treated 
well, and they respected the dead. 

As a military achievement the success of the campaign has been 
brilliant. The Hon. Mr. Caron, minister of militia, may justly be 
proud of the department which between the 23d of March and the 
20th of May placed four thousand four hundred and nineteen men in 
the field, the whole of which force, with the exception of the Winnipeg 
Corps and the irregular mounted troops, were sent from Lower Canada. 
A complete system of transport for three columns marching at great 
distances from each other had to be organized; and six weeks after 
General Middleton’s departure from Fort Qu’appelle, Riel had been 
brought a prisoner into his camp. From Ottawa to Qu’appelle is one 
thousand six hundred and thirty-five miles. From Qu’appelle to 
Batoches is a march of two hundred and forty-three miles. Lord 
Wolseley left Toronto on the 21st of May, 1870, and had arrived at 
Fort Garry on the 24th of August, three months. In 1885 the last 
troops ordered out left Montreal for the front on the 11th of May, and 
arrived at Winnipeg on the 20th of May, nine days. So much has 
fifteen years of civilization and a railway done for Canada. 


MELGUND. 
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THE CRUISE OF THE UNITED STATES 
SLOOP-OF-WAR “VINCENNES,” CIRCUM- 
NAVIGATING, 1833-1836. 


CHAPTER LI. 


NORFOLK TO VALPARAISO. 


Our Destination—Slow Sailing—The Ship on Fire—Rio—’Round the Horn—Com- 
modore Porter’s Thrilling Experience—Ours—Valparaiso—No Band, no Fun. 


THE United States sloop-of-war “ Vincennes,’ Commander John H. 
Aulick captain, sailed from Norfolk, Virginia, November 6, 1833, 
under orders to join the Pacific squadron, and act as the flag-ship of 
Commodore Alexander S. Wadsworth, and to ultimately continue a 
circumnavigating cruise, without any particular object in view, without 
the commodore. 

In four or five days after we left the Capes of Virginia we got 
into a pleasant climate for this time of the year, though our course was 
nearly east, and we were forced to continue so by adverse winds till 
we were two-thirds across the Atlantic. 

The sailing of the ship had been greatly injured by taking in heavy 
iron tanks, in the place of casks, for water. But the delicious water 
we had was certainly some compensation. Our bad sailing and head- 
winds caused us to make a long passage of fifty-eight days to Rio. A 
ship that left New York seventeen days after we did got in with us. 


1 During this cruise of the ‘‘ Vincennes”’ the following officers were at different 
times on duty on her: Captain, John H. Aulick; Lieutenants, John A. Carr, 
Theodorus Bailey, Robert L. Browning, Edmund M. Russell, Joseph Lanman, 
Charles H. Bell; Master, Samuel P. Lee; Captain Marines, A. N. Brevoort; 
Lieutenant Marines, A. H. Gillespie; Passed Midshipmen, John S. Missroon, 
Robert Handy, Theodore P. Green ; Surgeons, Dr. Augustus A. Adee, Dr. Andrew 
B. Cook, Dr. James C. Palmer, Dr. J. Fred. Sickels; Pursers, Edw. T. Dunn, 
Edw. N. Cox; Midshipmen, John J. Almy, Washington A. Bartlett, Albert G. 
Clary, John B. Dale, Stephen Decatur, William A. Parker, H. Gansevoort, John 
Hall, John Cassin Henry, William A. Jones, Oliver H. Perry, John H. Sherburne, 
Strong B. Thompson, John Carroll, Charles Sperry, George Butterfield, S. L. 
Hannegan, W. Gwathmey, Eugene Rogers, James S. Biddle; Boatswain, John 
Morris; Gunner, Charles Cobb; Carpenter, John Green. 
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This hardly gives one faith in Chaplain Stewart’s assertion, in his 
“Visit to the South Seas” on this ship, when he says, “The ‘ Vin- 
cennes,’ a sloop of twenty-four guns, is said to be the most beautiful 
vessel of her class, and the fastest sailer in our navy.” 

About the tenth day out the ship took fire,—always a terrible thing 
at sea. A little after dark, while we were seated round our tea-table, 
listening to some yarn of Mr. Missroon’s telling, we were alarmed by 
a most horrid, hellish yell from the main hatchway, and a hurried rush 
of feet on deck. 

Frightful cries of “ murder!” “ fire!” started us from the table, and 
our bright sabres were instantly glistening in the candle-light. Our 
first impression was that the crew had mutinied, and we hurried on 
deck to quel] the riot. But there, at a glance, we saw the true situ- 
ation. A large flame issued from the main hold and illumined the 
affrighted faces of the terror-stricken crew. All had crowded for- 
ward in their fright to get as far from the flames and the magazine as 
they could, and had carried such officers before them who were loung- 
ing about the gangways. 

From Mr. Brevoort’s account of the panic,—for he was one of those 
standing by the gangway,—the rush of the crew was as irresistible as a 
Paris mob, one of which, some years ago, I had the ill luck to encounter, 
while with my wife on the way to our hotel from the theatre, when we 
were captured, along with many of the mob, by the gendarmes, and 
locked up for several days before we could get a hearing and a re- 
lease. 

When we had gained the spar-deck, one glance convinced us that 
fire-buckets were more useful than swords, so they were at once thrown 
aside. The officer of the deck, Lieutenant Bailey, was roaring to the 
crew, “ Silence! silence !”’ while Commodore Wadsworth, with another 
trumpet, was thundering out, “Beat to quarters! beat to quarters!” 
which was for a while as little heeded as Mr. Bailey’s order; for the 
drummer and fifer had been carried forward, either by the crowd or 
fright, and could not for some time obey the commodore’s order. 
Finally the drum and fife brought every man and officer to his station, 
when a division of firemen was called away, which soon succeeded in 
extinguishing the fire. Investigation showed that a man had gone 
with a lighted candle to get some spirits of turpentine, and had spilled 
a quantity of it, which somehow he ignited. 

Without other accident, or anything of especial interest, we arrived 
at Rio de Janeiro January 4, 1834, to fill with water and provisions. 
T had never been at Rio before, and the scenery round its harbor and 
city impressed me with the idea that it was the most romantic port I 
had ever seen. Here we met many old navy friends, among them 
Captain Zangzinger, Lieutenant Pinkham, and Lieutenant Duryee. 
My first visit on shore was with Dr. Cook, who was attached to the 
Vou. XIIT.—No. 5. 87 
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Brazil squadron, and had many acquaintances here, and our invitations 
to dine were so numerous that it was difficult to decide whom we should 
oblige. This was the beginning of many pleasant days for me here. 
After a stay of ten days, we set sail, on January 14, to “round the 
Horn,” and in fifty-five days from Rio, and four months and two days 
from the United States, we arrived at Valparaiso. There never was, 
probably, a ship that had more pleasant weather sailing such a dis- 
tance. Even off Cape Horn, so famed for its hurricanes and general 
bad weather, we were wafted along under little or no sail, with a fair 
wind. It was such a contrast to Commodore Porter’s experience in the 
“ Essex,” that I cannot refrain from reproducing his account of it, from 
his published “ Journal.” 

After experiencing several severe gales, in one of which he lost his 
sprit-sail-yard, which was carried away by a heavy sea, that filled the 
fore-topmast stay-sail, and carried away the trees of the bowsprit, he 
says, “It was with no little joy that we now saw ourselves fairly in 
the Pacific Ocean, and calculating on a speedy end to all our sufferings; 
and on the last of February, being in latitude of 50° south, the wind 
became moderate, and shifted to the northward, the sea smooth, and 
every prospect of mild and pleasant weather. I consequently deter- 
mined to replace the guns and get the spars on the spar-deck ; but before 
we had effected this the wind had freshened up to a gale, and by noon 
had reduced us to our storm-stay-sail and close-reefed main-topsail ; it, 
in the afternoon, hauled around to the westward, and blew with a fury 
far exceeding anything we had yet experienced, bringing with it such a 
tremendous sea as to threaten us every moment with destruction, and 
appalled the stoutest heart on board. 

“To attempt to convey an idea of the fury of this gale by descrip- 
tion would be fruitless; let it suffice to say that it was rarely equaled, 
and I am sure never was exceeded. 

“ Our sails and our standing and running rigging, from the succes- 
sion of bad weather, had become so damaged as to be no longer trust- 
worthy ; we took, however, the best means in our power to render 
everything secure, and carried as heavy a press of sail as the ship would 
bear, to keep her from drifting on to the coast of Patagonia, which we 
had reason to believe was not far distant. From the excessive violence 
with which the wind blew, we had strong hopes that it would be of 
short continuance, until, worn out with fatigue and anxiety, greatly 
alarmed with the terrors of a lee-shore, and in momentary expectation 
of the loss of our masts and bowsprit, we almost considered our situa- 
tion hopeless ; and, to add to our distress, our pumps had become choked 
by the shingle ballast, which, from the violent rolling of the ship, had 
got into them. The ship made a great deal of water, and the sea had 
increased to such a height as to threaten to swallow us at every instant. 
The whole ocean was one continued foam of breakers, and the heaviest 
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squall I ever before experienced had not equaled in violence the most 
moderate intervals of this tremendous hurricane. 

“We had, however, done all that lay in our power to preserve the 
ship from the violence of the elements, which seemed united to effect 
our destruction, and turned our attention to our pumps, now cleared, 
and to keep the ship from drifting on shore, by getting on the most 
advantageous tack. We, however, were not enabled to wear but once, 
for the violence of the wind and sea was such as afterwards to render 
it impossible to attempt it, without hazarding the destruction of the ship 
and the loss of every life on board. 

“The whole of the 1st and 2d of March we anxiously hoped for a 
change, but in vain. Our fatigues had been constant and excessive; 
many had been severely bruised by being thrown by the violent jerks 
of the ship down the hatchways, and I was particularly unfortunate in 
receiving three severe falls, which at length disabled me from going on 
deck. 

“We had done all in our power to save the ship except throwing 
her guns overboard, which I reserved for the last extremity, and now 
waited for the tempest to lull. It had already blown three days with- 
out abating. The ‘ Essex’ had resisted its violence, to the astonish- 
ment of all, without having received any considerable injury, and we 
began to hope, from her buoyancy and other good qualities, that we 
should be enabled to weather the gale. 

“We had shipped several heavy seas that would have proved de- 
structive to almost any other ship; but to us, they were attended with 
no other inconveniences than the momentary alarm they excited, and 
that arising from the immense quantity of water which had forced 
itself into every part of the ship, and kept everything afloat between 
decks. 

“ However, about three o’clock of the morning of the 3d, the watch 
only being on deck, an enormous sea broke over the ship, and for an 
instant destroyed every hope. Our gun-deck ports were burst in, both 
boats on the quarter-bow stove, our spare spars washed from the chains, 
our head-rails washed away, and hammock-stanchions burst in, and the 
ship perfectly deluged and water-logged. Immediately after this tre- 
mendous shock, which threw the crew into consternation, the gale 
began to abate, and in the morning we were enabled to set our reefed 
foresail.” 

Valparaiso, from the sea, presented nothing inviting to us. The 
inelegant, unprepossessing, low, tile-covered houses, stuck on the side 
of the rugged, barren hills, forming a crescent before us, created no curi- 
osity in us to inspect their interiors. Their inhabitants, however, we 
are told, are exceedingly hospitable, and their extreme pleasure is to 
visit our ships to dance and frolic. 

There is no place in South America where the American naval 
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officers are more esteemed, flattered, and entertained than here, because, 
aside from their intrinsic merits, this is the port where the gallant 
Porter fought two English ships, at great disadvantage, until nearly 
all of his officers and men were killed and wounded and his ship 
sinking. 

Our stay here was long, and we had full opportunity to test 
the much-vaunted hospitality, of which the first evidence was an 
anonymous present to the wardroom officers of an enormous basket 
of apples, peaches, pears, apricots, nectarines, grapes, and oranges,—a 
most thoughtful gift, particularly welcome after we had been subsisting 
so many days on salt provisions. Of all the “live things” we had 
brought with us we now had only five pigs, brought from Norfolk, which 
had not been slaughtered because they were still too lean, although we 
fed them on corn that we gave six dollars per bushel for in Rio! 

What others may have experienced here in the way of amusement 
we seemed to miss. The pretty girls and hospitable inhabitants were 
still here; but we had no music for them when they came on board, 
and, consequently, no waltzing; hence there was little inducement for 
them to come. Our commodore was too reserved and unsociable; and, 
nearly all the wardroom officers being married men, we did not hold 
out much inducement to the belles. Without being conspicuously 


religious, the commodore would not allow dancing on Sunday evenings, 
which is their day and time for such enjoyment. 

The “ Fairfield’s” arrival from Callao brightened us up a little ; for 
on her we met many old friends, among them Lieutenant Jones and 
Lieutenant Henry Morris. 


CHAPTER IL. 


ON THE COAST OF PERU AND EQUADOR. 


Callao—Guayaquil—Civil War—Rebel General Rocafuerte’s Dinner—Captain 
Vallette’s Toast—Lieutenant Morris’s Humor—President Flores—Ecuador’s 
“‘Navy’’—Its fear of us—-The “ Fairfield’’—Rebel General Mena—Diplomacy 
—Peace-making—End of a Revolution—A Pie-crust Treaty—My Country !|— 
Our Squadron on the Situation—Patriotism—Pifa-ports—Smuggling—God- 
speed. 


WE sailed for Callao April 3, 1834, and arrived there on the 16th. 
It was to be the headquarters of our squadron of three ships,—“ Vin- 
cennes,” flag-ship, “ Fairfield,” and “ Brandywine.” We found Peru 
is a state of revolution,—one party in possession of Callao and the 
shipping, and the other of Lima and the interior. These civil wars 
kept our little squadron constantly employed in protecting our traders 
from spoliations, and in line of duty, till we left the coast of Peru. 
We had visited Payta, Puna, Sono, Guayaquil, Lanbyeuque, Valparaiso, 
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Coquimo, Cobija, Arica, Islai, Huanchaca, Panama, Tobago, and Santa, 
many times. , 

Political dissensions and the petty warfare resulting therefrom ; the 
general confusion into which we'found both Peru and Ecuador conse- 
quently thrown ; the kind of see-saw state of affairs in vogue, in which 
one party would be up and attempting to govern, and the other down, 
but by no means governed ; the sudden changes of rulers in these states, 
—were matters to constantly interest us, although at times our knowledge 
was rather vague. 

As an instance of this: General Rocafuerte, the rebel leader, gave 
a dinner to the officers of the “Fairfield,” at Guayaquil. The com- 
pany had scarcely dispersed when the city was in possession of the 
legitimate president, Flores. Some of our officers had not got on board 
the “ Fairfield,” and a boat, waiting for them at the wharf, being taken 
for the rebel frigate “ Columbia’s” boat, was fired into, and Lieutenant 
Carr taken prisoner. The mistake was excusable, as there were Amer- 
icans and English on board the “Columbia.” At the dinner of Roca- 
fuerte, who spoke English fluently, Mr. Carr toasted the “Strong Rock 
of Ecuador!” which was the translation of Rocafuerte’s name into Eng- 
lish ; but the effect of the wine had scarcely passed away, before the 
“Strong Rock” sought refuge on board the “ Fairfield,” and Lieutenant 
Carr was a prisoner in the city. 

Mr. Carr, in a poetical mood, added to his toast a Latin quotation. 
The Spanish, thinking it was English, looked to the Americans for a 
translation: the Americans, thinking it was Spanish, looked to the 
Ecuadorians for a translation. But none comprehended it sooner or 
better than Rocafuerte, and he replied with a flattering toast to Gen- 
eral Jackson and the United States. To this Captain Vallette took it 
upon himself to reply, and gave the toast, “The legitimate authorities 
of the country ; may they be as successful in allaying the disturbances 
of Ecuador, as was General Jackson in quieting the nullifiers!” This 
was a plain toast to President Flores, the host’s enemy, and shows how 
mixed our knowledge of local affairs was. 

Rocafuerte did not know how to take it. Our officers, who under- 
stood the situation from remarks, were confused ; but, by tact, turned 
the compliment by rising and bowing to the host, and drank their 
wine. Thus the lieutenants turned the unfortunate toast of their cap- 
tain into a compliment, by pretending it was Rocafuerte whom their 
captain considered the “legitimate authority,” and Captain Vallette 
got his looked-for applause. Lieutenant Morris was a great tease and 
mimic, and Lieutenant Carr was not his inferior in this respect. When 
Morris stopped ridiculing his shipmates for their toasts at Rocafuerte’s 
dinner, Carr exposed him. Morris, it seems, gave, “The memory of 
Lafayette ;” and a little Frenchman sitting beside him exclaimed, 
“Mon Dieu! est il mort?” Morris for the first time comprehended 
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the true inference of his sentiment; but, determined to keep up his 
credit with the Frenchman,-lengthened his face, and replied to the 
query, “ Yes; dead and buried!” Morris got over the joke by saying 
he knew the bearing of his toast; but his captain and his senior lieu- 
tenants had given such damned foolish toasts that he did not wish to 
eclipse or disgrace them by giving a sensible sentiment. Carr swore 
it was ignorance, and thus they joked about each other. 

On July 3, 1834, we were at Guayaquil, and, not wishing to tire 
President Flores with our presence in his almost desolate city, we 
_ dropped down the river near to the rebels’ frigate “ Columbia,” lying 
nine miles below the city, with two commissioners on board from Presi- 
dent Flores to treat for peace, and anchored in good fighting position ; 
and the next morning we saluted Independence Day with twenty-four 
guns, which produced a great fright on board the “Columbia,” as, for 
some reason, they supposed we were going to make them agree to any 
terms demanded by Flores and the legitimate authorities, and accord- 
ingly sent on board an officer to beg that we would not do so. This 
was very flattering to us,as they had about four times as many men as 
we had, and the shot thrown from one of her broadsides was four times 
the weight of ours. Although we were small, we had made such an 
“impression” on the “Columbia” since we had been here, that she 
had ceased her heavy exactions from our traders, and disclaimed having 
assisted Rocafuerte in doing so. But they still clung to their principle, 
and made the contemptible exaction of five dollars on all that passed 
the river. But,after we anchored near them, on July 3, they refunded 
these exactions to our traders, and abandoned this course. This was 
the beginning of the end of this revolution. 

President Flores released Rocafuerte (arrested after our dinner with 
him), and in a brief argument with him gained him over to his party. 
By the commissioners who went down to the “Columbia” with us, Ro- 
cafuerte sent a proclamation to his old party, setting forth the misery of 
the country, desolated by war and pestilence, the hopelessness of better 
terms than the president, Flores, offered them,—which were a general 
amnesty and forgiveness, and a reference of the disagreements between 
the parties to a congress of the nation,—and, jointly with the president, 
proclaimed them pirates if they did not surrender the frigate and 
return to their allegiance. This denunciation by the head of their 
own party caused the rebels to waver somewhat; and Flores’s party 
whispered it about that they, being declared pirates by the state and 
the head of their own party, the commodore of the United States squad- 
ron in these waters would make a prize of the frigate ; and though our 
commodore told both parties he would not interfere with them, further 
than to give effectual protection to our commerce, they were very shy 
of him, and pretended to treat without coming to any conclusion. 

On July 5 the “Fairfield” arrived, and anchored, also, in good posi- 
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tion near the “Columbia.” Then the rebels were sure that we intended 
taking their frigate, and at once began to treat in earnest with Flores and 
his party. On July 9, President Flores and Rocafuerte came down to 
our ship, in our boat. The president requested the commodore to send 
for General Mena—who became the rebels’ chief when Rocafuerte was 
captured ; in fact, he was the principal mover in this revolution, and 
on his chief’s arrest had slipped on board the “Columbia,” with all of 
his troops—to meet him on board, under the United States flag, and, 
if he should come, Flores boasted he could even bring him to terms by 
argument. 

After sending several excuses for not coming, General Mena finally 
came on board our ship to meet President Flores. And what a man! 
He was about six feet in height, large, though not athletic. He wore 
the uniform of the rebel army,—a short, green frock-coat, and wide, 
short trousers. His gilt epaulets were of a mammoth size, the bullion 
reaching half-way to his elbows; the rope and cord of his red sash 
hung with some taste over his shoulders; but his carriage was awkward 
and manner confused. 

When he stepped upon the deck at first, he appeared much fright- 
ened, but he seemed to gain confidence, and recovered his self-posses- 
sion immediately, and carried his huge head in a dignified manner. 
His heavy eyebrows overshadowed his restless eyes; uncombed, 
shaggy moustachios gave a savage aspect to his tawny front. His 
under jaw was so long that it appeared to be retreating from his 
forbidding look. 

President Flores did not leave the cabin to receive him on the 
quarter-deck, and his absence seemed to give General Mena confidence. 
When he came near the cabin-door and saw the president seated on the 
sofa, he halted an instant and drew himself up, or together, as if about 
to enter an affray, His slovenly figure was braced with audacity, and 
his savage countenance presented a real image of a leader of banditti. 
But so soon as he met the piercing glance of the little keen-eyed presi- 
dent his, audacity vanished, and the bold robber quailed before the 
man whom he knew was master of so much energy and talent. 

The president received the general and his suite with ease and 
grace, and by his winning manner and plausible tongue—surely he 
must have kissed the Blarney-Stone—soon won their confidence. As 
he predicted, he gained in half an hour with his tongue what he had 
not been able to conquer in nine months with his army,—a cessation 
of hostilities and a reference of all disputes to a national congress. 
The frigate “ Columbia,” which had always afforded the rebels an im- 
pregnable fortress and put all commerce at their mercy, was placed 
under the charge of the American squadron—neither party being 
willing to trust the other with her—until she was disposed of by the 
national congress. 
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Thus ended the fourth revolution in the last four years in Ecuador. 

The day after General Mena signed the treaty on board of our ship, 
the revolutionists on board the “Columbia,” being told that he had 
sacrificed Rocafuerte and intended selling them, deputed two of their 
colonels to send him out of the country, which they proceeded to do in 
a tragic manner. 

These colonels entered the general’s quarters and, saluting him as 
usual, seated themselves by him, calling him “my dear countryman ;” 
then each, laying one hand on his collar and presenting a pistol to his 
breast with the other, told him of his villainy and perfidious conduct, 
led him out of the cabin, put him in a boat, and placed him, with 
nothing but the gay uniform he wore, under a strong guard in a vessel 
bound for Peru. Out of the revolution, by exactions and plain rob- 
bery, he had collected a small fortune; but this was doubtless the orig- 
inal object of the revolt to all concerned. Patriotism was much talked 
of here, though but little known and less felt. Mena was a man of 
singular fortune. As soon as his intrigues raised him to power and 
affluence, his avaricious villainies sank him. 

The “ Fairfield’s” officers were all Rocafuerte men, and we were of 
the Flores party. They argued the honest patriotism of Rocafuerte, 
while we pointed to the depredations committed by him on our com- 
merce, and his ignorance for attempting to justify himself in such 
piratical acts. They often spoke of the oppression of the president ; 
but they were present during the treaty of peace and heard Flores ask 
Rocafuerte if he, Flores, had ever broken the constitution, and Roca- 
fuerte said, “ No, not in a single article!” Flores then made some 
remark in praise of liberty and a constitutional government, whereupon 
Rocafuerte threw his arms round him and embraced him; so, from 
being the president’s prisoner of state, he became at once his boon com- 
panion (and eventually president). This somewhat shook the firmness 
of the Rocafuerte party of our squadron, because they had often heard 
Rocafuerte abuse Flores in the most blackguard manner with the vilest 
epithets. Commodore Wadsworth guaranteed the neutrality of the 
frigate, and left the “ Fairfield” at Puna in charge of her until their 
congress disposed of her. After this we departed, and touched at the 
piia-ports,—places of silver; and eventually our captain effected an 
arrangement whereby he might enrich himself a little. On our way 
down the coast he would notify the pifa-ports when he would return 
that way, and that they should have their silver, packed in sacks of 
rice or hay, ready to be smuggled on board, and he would transport it 
for a percentage. We never got less than ten thousand dollars at any 
one port. 

This business had, after a few trips, a bad effect on the officers, for 
it appeared as if we had come to this foggy coast for no other purpose 
than to transport smuggled treasure, for a percentage to the captain. 
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On July-21 we took leave of our squadron at Callao, to go on our 
cruise among the South Sea Islands. In leaving, we ran past the 
“ Fairfield,” were cheered by her, and cheered most heartily back at 
her; passed near the “ Brandywine,” saluted-our commodore and were 
saluted in return, cheered him and were cheered by the “ Brandy- 
wine’s” five hundred throats; and ran up to Payta to await the 
United States schooner “ Boxer,” from Panama, by which we expected 
the latest accounts from home, which came July 29. 


From the Journal of 
RosBert LEE-WricHT BRownine, 
Lieutenant U. 8. Navy. 
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LIBERTY BELL. 


Here is metal endowed with fame! 
Something to keep and cherish well ; 
Patriot hearts remember its name— 
The Liberty Bell. 


Fond eyes look at it day by day ; 
Wish its music would all come back ; 
And yet I doubt they would wish away 
Its eminent crack. 


No flaw in the metal was found 
Of the tried hearts at Valley Forge ; 
No flaw in this bell’s defiant sound 
To haughty King George. 


Unpleasant music for such as he, 
But a thrilling psean to God! 
The heart’s expression when once made free, 
And stirring the blood. 


Here is metal endowed with fame! 
Something to keep and cherish well ; 
Children of patriots guard thy name, 
O Liberty Bell! 


When national pride is sunk in wealth, 
And valiant hearts grow cold and tame, 
And forms of caste creep in by stealth, 
We'll banish thy name. 


Spirit of valor! never let 
Departing greatness toll our knell, 
And turn away, with a deep regret, 
From Liberty’s Bell. 


JASPER BARNETT CowDIN. 





PROGRESS IN MODERN ARTILLERY AND 
FORTIFICATION. 


II.—PatTent PROJECTILE-BUFFER AND ImMpPactT-CUSHION FOR 
Fokts. 


ALL our old masonry forts, with walls from five to eight feet thick, 
became obsolete in 1862. Soon after that it was supposed that the 
walls of the fortifications of New York harbor were to be clad or 
armored with iron. Not long after it was realized that guns continued 
to grow, and when they reached the weight of a hundred tons it was 
found that their projectiles, at the distance of over half a mile, would 
pierce iron of a thickness of twenty-two inches and steel of sixteen. 

The military engineers had to cudgel the brain of the whole corps 
again. The ordnance corps and artillery were too penetrating and 
possessed too much muzzle energy for them, and they were obliged to 
abandon the desire to ironclad the old masonry forts. Next, the 
engineer mind decided that the earthwork was to be their panacea, 
and, notwithstanding the fact that such works antedated the building 
of the first temple, the engineers were prone to refer to the success of 
Todleben in using them at the recent pyrotechnic display at Sevastopol 
as if he made the earth. 

But the ordnance and artillery kept on feeding up their progeny 
so high that it seemed as if the guns would never stop growing. They 
promised to reach such calibre and weight that engineers might well be 
apprehensive lest an old fort like Schuyler or Lafayette would hardly 
suffice even for a safe platform for a single modern monster gun. 

To construct low parapets, with a thickness sufficient to insure safety 
against the penetration of projectiles which promised to attain the size 
of the largest steam-boiler, thrown from such guns as Vulcanic demi- 
gods like Krupp and Armstrong might be reasonably in time ex- 
pected to construct, would apparently require a considerable proportion 
of the States of Connecticut and Rhode Island to be wheelbarrowed to 
New York to fortify its harbor. 

To provide for future possible penetrating power, a thickness of 
parapet of a hundred feet might become necessary. Who could say it 
might not in time have to be increased to two hundred feet ? 
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The problem was surely sufficiently perplexing as it stood without 
any new element of resistance being added, or the introduction of any 
new unknown quantity. It fairly made General Wright sick. He 
knew well enough what earthworks were made of, and he had stormed 
too many of them with the old Sixth Corps to be fooled about the thing 
at all. There was no problem—from a™—b™ to the resultant of the 
impact of an irresistible force on an immovable object—that he had 
not worked out and mastered without employing a civil engineer to do 
it. When he was indisposed the whole engineer body, through sym- 
pathy of the parts, felt badly indeed. 

Soon followed the Hotchkiss gun, and it was known that when this 
little thing became spitefully active in the “top” of an ironclad, low 
earthworks would not do. Then Wright felt better. His spirit re- 
turned unto him, and he was glad he had not been in too much haste, 
and did not have on his hands the job of wheeling the States of Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island back again from New York harbor. 

Still, the effect was bad on Wright individually. It drove him to 
the alarming goal of sixty-four about twenty years before he ought to 
have been retired. There never was a younger, heartier, more efficient, 
or more retiring man than he was at sixty-four. He was a conspicuous 
example of the absurdity of making years and birthdays the sole reason 
why the nation should be deprived of the services of so vigorous a man 
of science, and so chivalrous and accomplished a soldier as General 
Wright. He was as valuable to the country on his sixty-fourth birth- 
day as he ever was, and bade fair to continue so for twenty years longer. 

General Newton succeeded General Wright, and the engineers, after 
all the changes were made which could be hoped for under the new 
administration, and they were settled down in their new quarters, looked 
around them again, and took observations and bearings of the artillery 
and ordnance and angles of threatening vertical fire, and their confidence 
revived. 

General Newton’s prestige furnished a firm foundation on which 
hopes were to be built. He had already knocked the bottom out of the 
gates of hell, and honey-combed the underpinning. 

It was evident, considering the antics which machine-guns in ships’ 
tops might undertake to develop, that low earthworks would not do. 
So the theory of high relief was embraced, even at the risk of calling 
for more States in the requisitions for the increased quantities of earth. 
This appeared to be the remedy now by which the science of fortifica- 
tion was to escape from the long-enduring dilemma. 

It is true that the national nautical barnacle attempted to quiet the 
apprehensions of theorists of the defense by announcing a dawn of 
revolutionary improvement in naval construction. Ships were not 
going to have any tops hereafter—they were to be all bottom, and sub- 
merged at that; so the machine-guns in tops need no longer to be con- 
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sidered. But the land forces had too long been in the habit of assuming 
that the navy could not do anything until after it had actually done it, 
to be lulled into security by anything that the remains of the briny-deep 
profession might say they were going to do. Therefore, the gopher 
scientists refused to accept as infallible the prediction that ships were 
henceforth to be all bottom. 

Besides, Commander Goodrich had not as yet made any report, nor 
expressed an opinion as to the relative merits of an exclusively all- 
bottomed or a top-heavy navy. 

If Captain Gorringe were only alive, his decision would not be 
questioned by the spade and wheelbarrow men—it would be final. 
But unfortunately he is no more. So a high-relief, earthen parapet of 
flexible thickness was about to be adopted, and estimates for appropria- 
tions for the purchase of additional barrows to be ready for the new 
Congress in December were being prepared, when the young artillery 
lieutenant unexpectedly came forward with his invention of the “ boom- 
erang-spanker,” and knocked the engineers out of time again. High 
relief and low crest no longer enter as elements to offset this new and 
unanticipated terror. 

The situation of the corps-de-génie was miserably perplexing, and 
this attack in the rear was demoralizing. The infantry might try to 
sit down on it; the ordnance might bewail the lost time which had 
been given to large calibres and muzzle energies; and the engineers 
_ might attempt an interior counteryallation to intercept the spanker 
projectiles, but it was evident that the young artillery lieutenant had 
moved on the communications, and occupied the line by which the 
forces of the banquette would naturally wish to retire. 

The remedy to which the engineers have now resorted is perhaps 
the only one available to them, and will enable them again to smile 
unconcernedly upon the ordnance, artillery, and nautical remains. 

A mass-meeting of the corps was recently held, and, in order to be 
secure against the intrusion of newspaper reporters and spies of the 
ordnance and artillery, it assembled in the night on a scow, between 
Hell-Gate and Willet’s Point. Plans were submitted, not only by 
officers of the corps, but also by those on the retired list who formerly 
belonged to it; and of the whole fifty odd, it is remarkable that no 
two of them were in the least degree similar, although many bore 
evidences of being simmered down or scum from old text-books. The 
consequence was that every project that was voted upon received only 
one “aye” and an uncounted number of “ noes.” 

It appeared as if the meeting was about to dissolve, like the rail- 
road committee meetings in New York, without accomplishing any 
result, when a little dug-out, containing only a single figure, suddenly 
emerged from the darkness and came alongside. 

Apprehension at once seized the whole crowd through fear that it 
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might be Captain Boynton again ; a vision of poor Captain Hand, before 
a court-martial at Halifax, passed before the imagination ; a panic was 
about ensuing, with hasty preparations for swimming; each one was to 
enjoy a sauve qui peut on his own individual hook! Suddenly a young 
gentleman vaulted lightly on board, with a step which indicated training 
in the ball-room and on Shanghai-drill. He was accoutered in a gray 
bob-tail coat, covered with about a peck of bullet buttons, and there 
was a document which disclosed itself from the breast, in the manner 
the adjutant loves to exhibit the order of the day which is about to be 
published on dress-parade. 

With heels together and on a line, right elbow at the height of the 
shoulder, and hand at visor, he announced himself as of the class of 
1885, that his standing would be about No. 41, and that he intended, on 
graduating, to apply for the engineers! Not a word was spoken, but, 
with high and lofty mien, each one present silently, but gracefully, 
waved the intruder towards the chief, to whom the young man handed 
his paper, and was immediately piped over the side by the officer who 
was nearest to his sixty-fourth birthday. Then this senior, disentang- 
ling his lips from the whistling pucker, requested all present to resume 
their garments and come to order. 

The paper, on being read, proved to be an announcement from the 
young chrysalis, who intended to be a second lieutenant of engineers, 
that he had filed a caveat for his recent invention of a shield or armor 
for masonry fortifications, which would not only perfectly protect the 
old walls against anything known, but would also return projectiles to 
the party who presented them. 

The new invention was called the “ Projectile-Buffer, or Impact- 
Cushion for Fortifications,” and the specifications were “ herewith en- 
closed.” 

In view of the light which was shining from the high places at 
the “Gate,” the effect of the announcement was electrical. The shock 
was so sensible that each man needed a tonic before he felt able to 
digest this new course—so irregularly added to the repast. A jug, 
which had come on board from the medical purveyor’s office in charge 
of an ancient of days of the quartermaster’s department, long ago 
retired, who happened to be on from Washington, was accordingly 
passed around, and each one, as he brought it, with a peculiar motion, 
expertly to his right shoulder, muzzle to the front, uttered, in a dig- 
nified tone, the word “ how!” After this the new plan was thoroughly 
discussed, digested, and finally unanimously adopted. 

The “ projectile-buffer, or impact-cushion,” is a simple shield or 
armor with which to cover the entire masonry-work of fortifications. 
It consists of a plating of iron or steel, twenty-five or twenty inches 
thick, as the case may be, with a backing composed of a combination 
of volute, pneumatic, and vulcanized rubber springs. This combina- 
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tion armor is secured directly against the masonry. It receives the 
projectiles without damage either to the walls or the buffer, which 
latter, by its reaction, delivers them back again on board the vessels 
which present them. 

It was at first objected that the attacking force would be too easily 
supplied with ammunition by this action ; but, after a short philosoph- 
ical argument, it was admitted that the projectiles would return on 
board with too much enthusiasm and impetuosity to be with safety 
caught by the crew for second-hand use. 

An old officer present, in exemplification of this, related the un- 
pleasant experience of one of Napoleon’s Waterloo veterans of the 
Young Guard. In advanced years this imperial guardsman found 
himself a soldier in the front ranks of General Taylor’s army at Palo 
Alto, in May, 1846. Whilst the army of Ampudia, in plain view of 
the open prairie, was cannonading our line, our troops were kept lying 
down in the grass, Seeing an 8-pounder copper round shot, nearly 
spent, gently bowling towards him, he was ambitious to secure it and 
show his officers the calibre of the enemy’s guns. So old a campaigner 
ought to have known enough to give that projectile the right of way. 
He placed his knee in position to stop it, and succeeded perfectly, but 
died that night. 

As we understand the matter now, the final decision is to put an 


armor of the projectile-buffer and impact-cushion on all the forts in 
New York harbor, and alsoon Stone Pasha’s Liberty Frontispiece, and 
to let the Connecticut and Rhode Island dirt alone. 


Point BLANK, 
Late Major-General U. 8. Volunteers. 
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WRECK OF THE “ORACLE.” 


I was a member of a very undisciplined family. I early learned the 
bitterness of neglect, and I looked forward to the time with longing 
when I should be old enough to leave the family circle and enter upon 
a career which my infantine mind had pictured with adventures and 
success. 

It is needless to account for the construction of the tendencies of 
my mind. Like all boys of ten to fifteen, I read with avidity tales of 
daring and escapes; but, somehow, nothing would quicken my pulse 
or fire my imagination more than wild sea yarns, stories of adventurous 
voyagers, their discoveries, their storms, and shipwrecks. 

At length the time came when my allegiance to my house must be 
shaken off. I was then eighteen, and had been earning a small sum 
as copyist for a law firm. My earnings I had carefully hoarded, and 
with these in my pocket and a small valise in my hand, I appeared 
before my father one morning and stated my intentions. These were 
of rather an indefinite character beyond reaching the eastern seaboard, 
where, if fortune favored me, I expected to ship for a voyage. 

How a vessel was to be secured, whether a steamer or sailing vessel, 
coaster or foreign cruiser, was given little thought. In fact, all that 
was secondary,—the first object was change. 

As I expected, I met with little opposition from my father. He 
discussed my plans with me in a semi-interested way and made me a 
present of some money. 

In due time I arrived at Baltimore. My ticket took me to New 
York, but as Baltimore was a seaport, I thought it just as well to cast 
about there for a short time. 

I pass over the two weeks spent wandering about the city. Most 
of my time was passed on the wharf, making myself familiar with the 
vessels of which I had read so much. I discovered soon, that with a 
few questions to lounging sailors and some personal inspection, I could 
distinguish the difference between full-rigged ships and barks, between 
brigs and brigantines ; found the meaning of a double topsail yard, and 
could tell a “ Yankee” by her topgallant poles. 

I grew more and more in the humor to try my fortune on the sea, 
and began to make inquiries as to the manner of shipping. 
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Under the guidance of a cook of an American bark, whose friend- 
ship I had obtained by a present of a cigar, I was taken before the 
captain of a neighboring ship, on which the cook had served on his 
last voyage. I made my application in due form, but was unsuccessful. 
The captain spoke kindly enough and said he wanted some able sea- 
men. My inexperience stood in my way; but he said that if he heard 
of a chance for me while he was in port he would let me know. 
I had to be satisfied with this, and at the end of three days I heard 
from him, and repaired aboard his ship as he requested. Going to his 
cabin, I found another man there, who, I was told, was the captain of 
a bark then at a wharf some squares above. 
Satisfactory arrangements were made, and by evening I was settled 
in my berth and my “togs” stowed away. It is unnecessary to repeat 
the experiences of a Jandsman during the first days aboard a ship. I 
was plunged into hard work, and I did my share willingly. 
_ It was more than three weeks after going aboard before the bark 
was ready for sea. At last, on the 15th of November, we left the 
wharf and were towed into the open bay. Two days and a half of 
sprightly northeasters brought us to the sea, and then I first felt the 
roll of the stormy Atlantic. 

As the events directly forming the adventurous portion of the cruise 
came to pass after reaching the southernmost coast of South America, 
I will not detail the weeks spent on board the bark in the passage down. 

We had been out two months exactly when the ship’s course was 
changed to due west, and we were heading past the Horn. 

Since coming aboard I had learned that the bark was destined for 
Valparaiso, Chili, and had on board a load of timber. We had started 
with a deck-load of boards and shingles, but encountering a fierce squall 
just below the mouth of the La Plata, we lost it overboard. 

Our captain’s name was Williams; but very little was seen of him 
on deck. The entire duties of sailing and navigating the ship were 
placed in the charge of the first mate. Occasionally the captain ap- 
peared on deck, trimmed the upper yards, took a squint forward, and 
disappeared below. 

As is usual in long voyages, the traits and characteristics of the 
officers came to the surface, and soon we learned to despise heartily the 
first and second mates. The third mate was well liked for his honesty 
and fairness. The “ bosen” was a powerful, ugly negro, whose very 
looks were depressing ; he was a hard worker, however, and had very 
little to say. 

On the 18th of January we sighted Cape Horn, and to our aston- 
ishment we stood well in to the eastward of it. It was early in the 
afternoon when we drew in to about three miles from the coast, and 
the lookout reported land on the starboard bow. Some of the men, 
who had doubled the Cape time = again, thought the course of the 
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ship very strange ; but the captain and first mate were on deck consult- 
ing the chart, and we concluded that they knew what they were about. 

In about two hours we were heading squarely between two of the 
islands of the group which form the southern point of South America, 
south of Terra del Fuego. The weather had been good for the Horn, 
only occasional rain-squalls disturbing us, and our sail was slightly 
shortened for the sake of precaution. 

About this time the third mate joined a group of us at the rail, and 
gave it as his opinion that the captain intended to make in between Deceit 
Island and Cape Horn Island, thence up to the straits north of Hermit 
Island, and finally to the Pacific Ocean. He also said that a ship didn’t 
go through there once in ten years, and that when they did it was only 
from curiosity. However, it was no business of ours, so we quietly 
went below to supper. 

When I came on deck the sun was setting, and the low, barren 
shore on both sides shone clearly against the darkening sky. Although 
we had only a fresh breeze blowing, and no sail set above topgallant- 
sails, we were bowling along at a rapid pace, judging by the way the 
land slid by us. While I stood wondering at this, the third mate joined 
me at the rail, and said,— 

“ We're tearin’ ’long rather slick, ar’n’t we ?” 

“Yes, and I don’t see why we should,” I answered. 

“Well, I'll tell yah. There’s the wust current goin’ through here 
you ever see. It’s the wust place in the globe for a ship inacam. I 
kim in here onct to repair spars after a squall outside. Well, sir, it 
wus a dead cam, an’ we had one anchor down with ninety fathom of 
chain holdin’ onto it. Well, sir, we dragged a ship’s lenth before the 
other anchor brought her to. It’s the wust current you ever see.” 

I do not know whether the third mate was trying to fill my 
untraveled mind with doubtful tales of wonder, but the current was 
certainly powerful, though the ship had full control over her own 
movements. 

After the sun had set I went below and turned in. It was my 
midwatch, and I wanted all the sleep I could get. Through the open 
scuttle I could hear the gentle strain of the rigging, and the sounds of 
the footfalls of the officer of the deck as he marched to and fro aft. As 
my eyes closed in slumber, the voice of the third mate stole down through 
the cold night air, as he told his experience to my mates of the first 
watch. “ Well, sir, it’s the wust current in the globe. I was here in 
acam onct... .” 

At midnight I tumbled out at the call of the “ bosen,” and was soon 
shivering on deck. Although this was midsummer for the southern 
hemisphere, the weather was rather snappish, and I wrapped my pea- 
jacket about me with a sigh of comfort. 

By the indistinct view, through the clear night air, of the dark 
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masses on both beams, I concluded that we were still pursuing the 
course of the channel between the islands. The wind had fresh- 
ened, and the water gurgled under her bow as though it meant 
business. 

The first mate had the deck, and he stood beside the cabin housing, 
with lantern and chart before him. Dimly aft, under the boom of the 
spanker, I caught the face of the helmsman, faintly lighted by the bin- 
nacle, now as he glanced down at the card, now aloft at the weather- 
leach of the main topsail. 

There being nothing to do, I crouched down in the lee gangway, 
and allowed my mind to rove at large over experiences past and 
present, and to revel in the hope of reaching Valparaiso very soon. 
While I was in this delightful trance, suddenly the deck seemed to rise 
in air. I realized, as I fell sprawling on deck some six feet away from 
my seat, and heard the grinding of timbers, the snapping and falling 
of braces, and the rattle of loosened sail, that the blessed ship was 
ashore. 

The mate sprang to the wheel, and yelled a dozen orders. The 
watch below came tumbling up, and all hands jumped to the clew- 
lines and halliards. All the lee fore braces had snapped, and the yards 
swung round and filled aback. The upper fore-topsail yard came down 
with a bang, and, though the lower fore-topsail sheets were let go, the 
sail was flat against the mast, and would not move. 

By this time we began to understand the wonderful force of the 
current flowing through this narrow channel. The ship had struck 
well forward under the forefoot, and, by the rapidity of her pace and 
the force of the current, her bow was lifted well up on the reef. Float- 
ing on even keel, she was deep in the water, and now, with her bow 
raised out of water nearly, her stern was almost flooded. She could not 
possibly have been in a worse position ; for, as the current struck her 
deep stern, she was twisted round, and her bow ground over the 
rocks, 

“We'll capsize as sure as !” yelled the third mate, as he 
rushed for the mainmast pin-rail, and began casting adrift the sheets. 

Everybody hustled about the decks in the most demoralized way. 
The first mate seemed to be the only cool one; but, after she began to 
keel over to the current, he somehow disappeared, while the captain 
stood well aft during the entire confusion. She was now swinging 
rapidly, and, though well over, would, I think, have come head to 
current in safety but for one thing. Just as the current was striking 
her on her broadside, a terrible rumbling came from her stern, and she 
ceased to swing. She had grounded! 

Only one thing could happen, and that soon came. All the sails 
which could not be clewed up were hard aback and tugging away at 
the masts. Slowly she careened over, the water coming up over the 
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weather gangway by the force of the wind and current, at the same 
time the lee rail was settling down under water. 

A rush was made for the lee boats. As I stood at the forward fall 
of the lee cutter, the third mate ran aft and sang out, “ Where’s the 
captain?” No one answered, but we heard the rattle of the falls of 
the whale-boat under the quarter. The mate came back pale with 
anger. 

“Do you know what he done?” he asked the men clearing away 
the cutter. “Well, sir, he’s skipped from his ship the fust man. 
There ain’t no time to spare, boys, when the captain gits, so lower 
away.” 

But a few seconds after the boat cleared the side the davits disap- 
peared beneath the water. The current carried us swiftly away, but 
we could see through the darkness, as we floated by, the glimmer of the 
binnacle-light on the almost perpendicular deck. 

A boat lantern was lighted, and we found eight men in the boat,— 
every one but the captain, first and second mate, “bosen,” cook, and 
two men. 

The third mate took charge; oars were ordered out, and we were 
soon steering for the loom of the land to the eastward. 

The men were very talkative, as men always are after a dangerous 
escape; and while pulling ashore we discussed the probable fate of the 
other boat, and the seriousness of our own position, the mate chiming 
in occasionally with “This are a queer shipwreck in the wust current 
in the globe.” 

An hour’s heavy pulling brought us to land, which we made with 
considerable difficulty. There was no surf, but the shore was precipi- 
tous and lined with reefs, which were plainly visible in the darkness 
by the foam made by the current. 

We hauled the boat high and dry, over a sandy and rocky beach, 
and capsized her for cover during the night. As nothing could be 
done until daylight, we crawled under the boat, and after a muttering 
conversation among some of us, silence gradually spread through the 
party, and the most forsaken and desperately-situated men in the 
world sank into profound slumber. 

Next morning we were astir before sunrise, and immediately went 
into deliberation on our prospects and intentions. 

As the morning mists swept away from the channel we saw the old 
ship again, but in a very much changed position. The tide had changed 
during the night, and had forced her stern off the rocks, and swung her 
round once more upon the broken timbers under the bow. While on 
her beam ends she had probably shipped a large quantity of water, 
for in her new position her stern was completely submerged, and the 
water reached as far forward as the main hatch. 

“ Well, boys, we’re all right for provisions,” said the third mate, 
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“and we'd better start out immejate, before the old thing carries 
away.” 

“Here’s sumpin for breakfast, boys!” called up one of the men, 
who had been strolling along the beach. He held up two handfuls of 
clams he had just gathered. 

“T’ll take some vinegar on mine!” said a foretopman, who hailed 
from Rhode Island. . 

“T’ll tell yah, Rhode ‘Il make us a clam-bake. Ain’t no use 
borr’in’ trouble.” 

And so the reckless talk went on. But soon the third mate had us 
organized somewhat. First he selected a crew of four, which he in- 
tended to take over to the wreck and secure everything valuable we 
possibly could. Two more were to gather clams for the party, and 
one was to pursue the beach for two or three miles in search of the 
other boat. 

We had floated up the channel on the tide while coming ashore, 
and as the tide had changed the boat was advantageously placed to 
drop down upon the wreck. 

It was my lot to be detailed for the search-party, and, as I was to 
go alone, I started immediately up the beach. I glanced back a few 
minutes after, and saw the boat shove off, then turned my attention 
strictly to my part of the work. 

The channel here was some twelve miles wide, passing between 
two islands. The one opposite was quite large, its coast-line disappear- 
ing to the northward. The one we were on seemed smaller, for about 
a mile ahead the shore bent, and nothing but the waters of the chan- 
nel were visible beyond. Far off to the northward a faint loom could 
be seen, showing either a northern boundary of the channel or another 
large island. 

I closely examined the opposite shore, but it was too far to dis- 
tinguish forms of men had they been there. No indications of fire or 
smoke to show their presence, so I gave up my observations on that 
side, and closely examined our own island as I went along. 

There was no doubt of it being an island. The third mate had 
recognized it as the one he had visited some years before. The edges 
bordering the sea were rather steep and rocky, but broken here and 
there by stretches of sand running at an easy slope into the sea. Min- 
gled sand and rocks made the substance of the island. Not even mosses 
grew upon it. It was simply a barren, rugged pile of stones and white 
sand, 

Trusting as I did to the efforts of our boat to obtain provisions from 
the ship, the discovery of the want of any means to sustain life on the 
island did not disturb me. After half an hour’s scrambling over the 
loose rocks of the shore, I came to the point where the coast-line changed 
its direction. As I passed around this a beautiful beach was disclosed, 
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curving gently away to the northwest, the white sands glistening in the 
sun, and a quiet surf breaking into a thin line of foam at the shore, 
The beach was about two miles long and formed the northernmost point 
of the island, for I could see the horizon above it some distance back. 
The higher lands fell away to this beach, forming a long, low cape 
pushed well out into the sea. 

While taking these observations my eye caught some moving figures 
on the beach, and near them a boat hauled out of the water. My search 
was evidently over, for here was the whale-boat and her crew. They 
were all very much incensed at the action of the captain in deserting 
the ship so soon and without a word. When the mate included a hunt 
for them in his scheme of work, considerable growling was indulged in. 
He probably suspected that I would entertain the same ideas as himself 
about our duty towards every one, especially if others were in worse 
circumstances than ourselves. 

I walked towards them rapidly, and in a few minutes stood among 
them. They said they were glad to see me, and the captain asked if 
all were saved. I told him we were all ashore, and had made a landing 
in the cutter. 

“‘T don’t exactly see how this island is going to support us all,” 
growled the first mate. 

“ Blendy of clamps,” said the Dutch cook. 

“They won’t last forever,” answered the mate. 

“T don’t see the use calculating on clams,” said I, “ when there is 
a bark out there on the reefs, full of provisions.” 

“What! Didn’t she go down?” asked the captain, coming quickly 
to my side. 

“No, she didn’t,” I answered ; “and if you’d stayed by her about 
three minutes more you’d seen her hard and fast.” 

He looked at me angrily, and said,— 

“When a ship goes down every man’s got to look out for himself; 
besides, we couldn’t do anything against that current.” Then he 
turned away quickly, as though angry with himself for attempting an 
apology. 

“Yer say yer savin’ the pervisions ?” said the second mate ; “ well, 
s’pose we jine yer?” The second mate was not a bad man, but he 
was thoroughly ruled by the first mate, and took his decisions as abso- 
lute law. 

“Of course we'll join you,” said the first mate. “Get ahold of 
the boat, boys, and run her into the water.” Then turning to the 
captain, he said, in an undertone,— 

“‘ We've got to do it, captain; the d—d slugs have got ahold first, 
but we can mix in and you can take possession.” 

I was glad I heard that, as it formed a groundwork for future 
action. However, their presence could not ruin the prospects of the 
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party, so I clambered into the whale-boat with them and piloted them 
around the point to our camp, where the wreck was in full view. 

I pass over the three days’ work upon the wreck. All the pro- 
visions not spoiled were brought ashore, together with instruments, 
charts, sails for tents, ropes, spars, and one of the other boats. We 
worked hard for fear the wreck would part, but she held on well, for 
the rocks had passed through nearly to her spar deck. A week after, 
while swinging with the tide, she parted from the rocks and floated out 
to sea, with the water on her upper deck. She was water-logged. The 
foremast fell before she left the rocks, and it was on the evening of the 
eighth day after landing that she disappeared to the southwest, beyond 
the rocks of Cape Horn. 

I had thoroughly posted the third mate on the intentions of the 
captain to assume charge, and as there was considerable feeling against 
them among our men on account of their previous desertion, I told the 
third mate that it was to the interests of the majority that they be kept 
out of the control of affairs. 

Nothing was attempted by the captain while the work of saving 
the provisions was going on, and all worked with a will to establish a 
comfortable camp and store-houses. However, about noon on the 
fourth day, the captain turned to the third mate and said,— 

“ Jordan, take Tilsen and Vose with you, and establish a signal 
station on the highest point of the island. I think the sooner we take 
precautions of that kind the better.” 

We had been watching for the occasion, and we grew silent and 
waited for the third mate to answer. The first mate walked close up 
to the captain and glared at Jordan. The second mate fumbled un- 
easily in his pockets, and blinked around as though he more than half 
suspected there was going to be a “tide in the affairs” of some man. 
The cook stopped scraping his skillet, and prepared his ears to under- 
stand all the English he could. 

The third mate broke into an easy laugh, but not insolent, and 
said,— 

“Now, Mr. Williams, you know just as well as me, and as any on 
us, that you can’t take charge uv this ’ere shipwrecked party unless all 
on us agrees. That is the law aboard merchantmen, as I kin swear to 
for twenty-five years of service, man and boy, and even Dutchy, the 
cook there, knows on. Well, sir, when the square vote of this here 
party decides on a cap’n, I’m standing right by that there man, even 
if it’s Dutchy the cook” (general laugh by all except the captain and 
first mate). “I think I’m speakin’ the idee of them that’s round me, 
and they are correct. The fust mate called us dam slugs. Well, I 
don’t bear the first mate no grudge. I was an officer of that craft same 
as he was, though I ain’t got the book-larnin’, but I don’t know the 
man that kin beat me at the head ’earin’ of a topsail for a close reef.” 
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The mate had worked himself up to an eloquent heat on his sub- 
ject, but now paused for breath. The captain made several attempts to 
break in on his harangue, but was held back by the first mate, who, 
though white with rage, kept full control over his passions. They drew 
aside at the end and consulted in low tones. Our men patted the third 
mate approvingly on the back, while one of the men of the whale-boat, 
won over to his views, sidled over to our group. 

The captain turned towards us once more, and though his face was 
flushed and his voice trembled slightly, he said, in a well-adjusted tone 
and an attempt at straightforwardness,— 

“Of course you are right, Jordan, about the law of shipwrecks, 
though I don’t know that it is in the statutes” (with a sickly smile), “so 
I join you in a proposition to have an election in good old political style. 
Suppose we take a vote. Now, boys, I’m going to propose Jordan, 
here, as captain.” 

I saw through his dodge ina moment. He was plainly trying to 
capture the men by his assumed friendliness and good nature, and at 
the same time trying to get a refusal from the third mate to run for the 
office. I spoke up immediately, giving Jordan a touch with my foot at 
the same time,— 

“T second the proposition, and also propose the first mate to run 
against him.” 

My action may not have been parliamentary, but it saved Jordan 
from being a victim of his modesty, and gave an air of business to the 
whole affair. My proposal of the first mate kept the captain out, and 
gained Jordan an opponent who was the most unpopular man there. 
I was afraid some of our crew would go over at the last moment and 
support the captain had he been proposed. My proposal of the first 
mate was loudly seconded by his worshiper, the second mate, whose 
general stupidity I had half depended on. 

I managed a paper ballot to further save the men’s nerves, and we 
brought in an immense majority for Jordan. 

The first mate turned away with a snort of disgust, and before long 
the camp formed itself into two cliques, those who gathered about the 
captain and those about Jordan. Everything passed along quietly, 
most of the work being done by us, and cook remaining neutral. Our 
occupations were varied. A signal station was established, but our 
small supply of wood prevented us from making night-fires. The 
island was thoroughly explored, and a party had even made a landing 
on the opposite side of the channel. No vegetation was found, nor the 
slightest trace of a human being. 

The horizon was constantly watched to the west and south, but n 
sail had been seen. 

Thus three weeks passed away, when one morning a council was 
called by Captain Jordan, to which he especially invited the inmates of 
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the other tent, as the subject, he said, would be very important. It was 
a fact I had called his attention to the day before, and after a careful 
investigation he produced his results before the assembled camp. 

“ Boys,” unceremoniously spoke the new captain, “ I’ve been lookin’ 
into the mess-stores, and I’ve found we’ve eaten a powerful lot these 
three weeks. We'll just haf to knock it off, fur I’m sorry to say the 
pervisions is nearly half gone. I’ve counted up and found full rations 
for four weeks more; now, ef we go on half rations we kin stand it 
eight weeks, then we’ll haf to come down to fish and clams. Now, 
there ain’t hardly a chance of missin’ a ship by here in eight weeks, for 
ships orter to go by every week. We've been here three weeks and no 
ship was seed, but maybe they passed aroun’ out of sight or slipped by 
at night. We're up in a channel where ships don’t come onct in ten 
years on ’count of the current, which is the wust in the globe.” (Here 
he took a side glance at the captain.) ‘“ Now I speak fer half rations. 
It won’t hurt yah, and it’s the safest thing yah kin do.” 

It was a unanimous agreement, but at the close the captain and 
first mate strolled away in deep consultation. Time and again we had 
discussed the chances for escape, and had given over the possibility of 
reaching the Straits and waiting for a steamer. It was a long, trouble- 
some way round by water, with danger of reefs, currents, and squalls ; 
while, if we could reach Terra del Fuego, it was doubtful if the men 
could stand the tiresome march to the Straits, loaded down with pro- 
visions for the journey. We sustained ourselves in the hope of a ship, 
which after all was the surest way. There had not been the slightest 
touch of sickness, for the weather, though rainy and sometimes squally, 
was never severe. 

Two days after this consultation the party belonging to our tent 
awoke to find no fire blazing in the stone oven, nor the delightful odor 
of coffee in our nostrils. 

We came out one by one and yelled for “ Dutchy,” the cook. He 
was not in sight. I walked over to the captain’s tent and found it 
empty. I turned and shouted to the group around the lightless fire, 
“ They’re gone.” 

Some did not comprehend the full state of affairs, and said they 
were “ d——d glad of it.” But keen-eyed Jordan saw through the 
scene instantly, rushed over to me, and threw back the flap of the tent. 
He saw it was empty, and did not hesitate to swear loud and long. 

It was evidently a plan to desert and ruin us, and when all under- 
stood the situation we began to search the camp. 

First we found that the whale-boat, the largest and stanchest of 
those saved, was gone. The condition of the store-room showed us 
that the most and best of the canned goods were gone, all the pork 
but one keg taken, and but one half-barrel of bread left of three bar- 
rels, The navigating instruments and charts had disappeared, and all 
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the boat equipment we had in the camp except the oars of the cutter, 
We were left almost destitute; not even a match remaining. The 
blankets we were reserving for cold weather were missing, and during 
the day we were continually discovering how thoroughly they had 
robbed us. 

It suddenly occurred to me that they could not be out of sight, and 
a crowd of us, at the suggestion, hurried to the signal station, and there 
to the westward of the cape was a little white speck which we knew 
was the sail of the deserting boat. 

“'That’s her,” said one. 

“ Who all is in her?” asked Jordan. 

“ Captain, first and second mates, Dutchy, Blacky (the bosen), and 
Jersey”’ (a powerful but stupid Jerseyite), said I, looking around among 
those present. 

“ Well, boys,” said Jordan, in a hard voice, and there was a white 
gleam of hatred and revenge in his eyes, “ we’ll hold a council of war.” 

Nothing could be done but examine the supplies, and we at length 
decided on one-quarter rations every day, with one-half rations twice a 
week—Sundays and Wednesdays. 

We fell once more into the dreary routine of our life. Slowly the 
supplies ran out as days slipped by, and soon the fading forms began 
to show the strain. 

The camp was very quiet. There was very little movement among 
the men, and they fell into the habit of moping about alone, and low 
grumbling began to be indulged in by some. 

Three weeks more and there was not a scrap in the locker. During 
that time two sails were sighted, but all our efforts to attract their at- 
tention were futile. We were either too far inland, or they mistook us 
for savages. 

When we came down from the signal station after those failures, 
set faces bent stolidly towards the earth, and as we walked we ground 
our heels into the sand to repress the growing horror of the situation. 

The weather began to grow, colder, and the rain turned into sleet 
during the nights of stormy weather. 

One week more and clams formed the only food. The fish seemed 
to leave us now, or else we were very unlucky in our efforts. Three 
were down with a fever of an intermittent kind, and we were all thin 
and weak. 

One morning, after three days of rain and hurricanes, we awoke 
to find it a dead calm and the sun shining warmly over a rain-washed 
island. It seemed to revive us, and during the day we went about 
happier than for some time past. Even the sick arose for a little 
exercise. 

Towards the close of the afternoon the clouds closed in again, and 
the collapse of our spirits left us worse than before. Many a groan 
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was uttered as we stretched ourselves in our blankets, and one man 
showed the growing discontent by rising in his bed and turning fiercely 
to Jordan, and saying,— 

“ Kain’t yah do somthin’ fer the men yah kep here?” 

“Yes, boys,” said Jordan, sadly; “I’d give yah my life, if neces- 
sary.” 

That night I could not get to sleep. The pangs of my fastings 
were terrible, but the thoughts that crowded my mind made me forget 
the bodily pains for a time. Here was I, eternally separated from my 
country and my people, slowly dying on a desert island between the 
two great oceans. Was all this designed? Was I led on that voyage 
merely for the purpose of meeting death in a lone, uninhabited country, 
soon to be visited by the cheerless months of an Arctic winter? How long 
could I keep alive this failing vital spark? Perhaps the snows will 
be around me, the wind driving it in fierce and whirling gusts around 
my canvas hut before I leave. Leave! Whence? I will die, not 
leave! Oh! the horror! 

For an hour perhaps this fearful nightmare shook me, when sud- 
denly I felt a grip around my arm. I looked up and saw Jordan 
kneeling by me, his hand on my arm, and his thin, white face fixed on 
the opening of the tent-curtain. 

My senses were too much dulled to be curious, and I dropped my 
head again with a sigh. A thought crossed my mind that perhaps the 
mate’s reason had darkened, but even that thought passed and I simply 
waited. 

“ Well, boys,” came out of the darkness. Everybody looked up; 
there had not been a single man asleep. “ Boys, I’m crazy; I must 
be, or I wouldn’t a heerd some feller let go his anchor out there in the 
channel. But I did, by God!” 

Not a word was said. Some one gave a shivering groan, and all 
was silence. 

Somehow out of the silence grew a murmur, then that grew louder, 
and soon there crept into my senses the sounds of a chain rattling 
through the hawse-pipe of a ship. With one impulse we all sat up 
and cried, “ I heard it too!” 

With a yell Jordan sprang to his feet, and we followed him out 
into the open air. About five miles off faintly glimmered the cabin- 
lights of a vessel, and just then up went a light on a starboard stay. 

We yelled, and yelled, and yelled, not to attract attention, but 
because we were wild with joy,—a rough man’s way of going into 
hysterics. 

A big fire was lighted with the oars of our boat, and pretty soon 
an answering rocket went up from the ship. 

No eye closed in camp that night, and morning found us huddled 
around the fire talking of home and the vessel right off there at anchor. 
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“Well, sir,” said Jordan for the twentieth time, “there won’t be 
’nother ship in here fer ten years, fer this yer’s the wust current in the 
globe.” 

The story is shortly ended. The next morning we went aboard 
the rescuer. She was a full-rigged ship from Portsmouth, England, 
and there could not sail a finer skipper than her Scotch captain. 

The first question Jordan asked him was how he happened to go 
through the channel. He said it was from mere curiosity. He had 
never been through in his life, although he had been around the Horn 
twenty-four times. 

“T suppose yah know,” said Jordan, “ that this yer’s the wust cur- 
rent in the globe.” 

“ Indeed I do,” said the captain, laughing. “I’ve got both anchors 
down.” 

In ten days we were in Valparaiso. Four days after the captain 
and his crowd came in, fat and hearty. They had been picked up by 
a steamer after knocking about along the coast for twenty-five days. 

Jordan arraigned Captain Williams befcre the American consul 
at Valparaiso, and the scenes of that investigation bordered on the 
dramatic. 

When the third mate stood face to face with the captain and his 
chief officer, his eyes lightened with a terrible anger, and his body 
shook under the force of his rage. 

Before the consul our story was told by the third mate in the rough 
_ language of the sailor; but, somehow, the eloquence of it surpassed 
anything I ever Letom to. I see him now, his dark eyes glowing 
under his wrinkled, bronzed brows, his lips quivering under a flow 
of passionate words they had never used before, standing before that 
tribunal, his face still haggard from that terrible experience when 
death had been so near. Well I remember how he told, in indignant 
words, the story of the shipwreck and desertion. Then passing from 
rage to pathos, he pictured the deserted men, whose lives were in his 
charge, slowly starving on that rocky island, each day bringing them 
nearer their doom, each moment pressing the icy fingers about their 
hearts ; and when he told of the rescue in that night of nights, his 
frame shook with sobs, and he cried like a child. 

In the defense, the captain told how his authority had been ignored, 
and how, after consultation with the first mate, they had decided that 
the only chance for a rescue was by dividing the party, and sending 
one in search of passing vessels. 

He had thought that if he should provision the whale-boat, then 
should lie in the track of ships near the Horn, a rescue could be made 
in half the time. He had taken the whale-boat, because that was the 
only boat capable of enduring the weather outside. He had left with- 
out the knowledge of Jordan and his party, because they had been 
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stubbornly following their own plans, and he knew that if his scheme 
were discovered they would prevent its fulfillment. As to the food, 
they had gathered together their provisions very hastily, and the selec- 
tion had been left to the cook. The men who accompanied him knew 
all the circumstances, and went with him voluntarily. 

The investigation lasted a week, and although the sympathy was 
with our party at the start, yet in the end the actions of the captain 
were sustained as one who acted under authority and to the best of his 
judgment. 

For his cowardice, desertion, and thievery, there was no punish- 
ment; but for the loss of his ship he was suspended for one year, which, 
as I afterwards heard, was shortened to six months. 

We received pay as far as Cape Horn; and, finally, the mate and 
I were obliged to work our way home on a “nitre bark,” bound for 


Boston, 
H. L. HawrTHorne, 


Second Lieutenant Second U. S. Art. 
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A ZEALOT IN TULLE. 


CHAPTER I. 


From the close of our Revolutionary war up to the beginning of the 
second quarter of this century our entire South Atlantic sea-coast is 
said to have been infested by a fraternity of buccaneers. They 
swarmed among the Antilles, pouncing upon vessels fresh from the 
Mexican mines laden with gold and silver in the rough on its way to 
Europe ; for at that time, as there was no mint, so neither would there 
be coinage in Mexico. 

“Steed Bonnet,” “ Lafitte,” “ Domingo,”—these were names of ter- 
ror wherever an honest keel cut the billows; and, following more tim- 
idly in the wake of such seafaring adventurers, there was a dare-devil 
domesticated in every lagoon and bayou along the Gulf coast. 

Stopping short, perhaps, of willful blood-shedding, these inland 
pirates fired, without mercy, homesteads found anywhere within reach 
of their torches, eager to ravage adjoining plantations of rice and indigo 
by this cruel and incendiary radiance. For were they not certain, by 
reason of swift flight, of immunity from vengeance, and, in return for 
a fitting consideration, of a sanctuary, spoils and all, when furling sail 
inside the nearest Spanish seaport ? 

It was said that Steed Bonnet came to anchor one day at Pensacola, 
bringing hither, among other plunder, a quantity of massive silver plate, 
which, together with the letter “A,” had a crest engraven on each sep- 
arate piece ; and, furthermore, that he and Manrequez, the gormandizing 
governor-general of Spanish Florida, caroused off these pirated family 
heirlooms before locking them up for safe-keeping inside the Bar- 
rancas. 

It was also rumored that Governor Alston, of South Carolina, 
hearing of this heartless merry-making, sent to inquire secretly ; for 
where was his beloved wife Theodora, and where his family silver, 
with which that spirited woman had set sail to the North, to help in 
the defense of her father, who was being tried for high treason? 
Where, indeed, if not imprisoned and cached, both wife and treasure, 
in that well-known stronghold of the pirates,—San Carlos de Bar- 


rancas ? 
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And Steed Bonnet? It must be said of this freebooter, that what- 
ever might be his character and manners on the high seas, on land no 
one could excel him in the airs of a priest, enlivened sometimes by 
those of one made mellow by wine from the land of his own Huguenot 
kindred. So he smiled now—setting the fashion for Manrequez to 
follow—very benevolently, indeed, in the serious face of this English- 
speaking emissary sent hither by Governor Alston. And Manrequez 
was not slow to follow, for Manrequez was Bonnet’s servile admirer ; 
and it was said of him that he listened to the tale of Burr’s daughter, 
Theodora, that Steed told over his fifth bottle—of her walking off the 
plank into deep water, clad so prettily in a white dress, and with her 
Bible pressed against her dying heart,—while devouring his guisado of 
pullet with great appetite from a platter engraven with the Alston crest. 

This may not all be true, for Manrequez was a papacito himself, 
and his own daughter often wore white raiment in Spain, whither he 
hoped to be going to greet her next year; and she was known to be 
fond, also, of her books of devotion. 

So let us hope that his excellency never ate guisado of pullet served 
from any stolen silver platter whatsoever, for enough of other wicked- 
ness is laid to his door—what with his double-dealing between his 
Indian allies and Britishers against our people—to mortgage the respect 
that this generation might be led to feel towards one of his high- 
sounding title. 

At all events, when Governor Alston sent a picked spy from among 
his followers into this lair of Spanish trickery to inquire as to the fate 
of his dear wife and family silver, Manrequez gave a patgoe for the 
stranger, and wined and dined him well among those beautiful Creoles 
of Pensacola; and when the Spaniards were through with this impu- 
dently intrusive Carolinian, and had succeeded in passing time pleas- 
antly without having had time to answer any troublegome questions, 
Bonnet took him on board his vessel and landed him, minus one of his 
ears, at the mouth of the Cape Fear River. This is but one of many out- 
rages perpetrated by the Spaniards in Florida upon our citizens of the 
United States, and therefore it is no wonder that they came to be hated 
by all good Americans, not only for such isolated instances of treachery 
as this, but indeed for their offensive alliance formed with England 
and the Indians of the Creek nation against our flag, borne avengingly 
about this time by that spirited paladin, General Andrew Jackson. 

One day, after a fight between the latter’s troops and those under 
Manrequez, within the very streets of Pensacola, four Indians bore a 
wounded man in the hide of a slain horse (a litter improvised hastily 
among the carcasses of the lost battle-field) southward, in flight, to the 
friendly shelter of San Carlos de Barrancas. These Indians wore 
blood-stained British uniforms and were drenched with water, where 
they had struggled with their burden during one entire day through 
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swamps lying between the Barrancas and Pensacola. On the day when 
this latter town, after hours of desperate fighting, had fallen into 
American hands, our Spaniard, wounded in an earlier battle on the 
outskirts of the fortifications, bade these chosen four of his command 
to bear him secretly away to San Carlos de Barrancas, that last strong- 
hold of his Catholic majesty. 

Planted opposite the harbor’s mouth, on a high shell-mound, San 
Carlos had made year after year a convenient rendezvous for the 
pirates,—politely yclept “ cruisers,’”—while at Pensacola there was safe 
anchorage for their fleet after each foray; safe banking within this 
impregnable strong-box for all loot of the Southern seas, and a ready 
sanctuary awaiting the pirates themselves,—subject always to some 
goodly fine—by mercy of that convivial bursar, Governor-General 
Manrequez. 

During the weary flight from Pensacola to this Spanish fort, where 
a successful stand might be made by an allied force of Spaniards and 
Red-Sticks, these four bearers of the fugitive talked moodily in Mus- 
cogee of the great treasure lying this night at the mercy of their foe. 
Not understanding their vernacular, the wounded man fretted secretly, 
and bade them speak in the best Spanish they could muster. Oddly 
enough, after months on their part of subordination, and upon his of 
unquestioned authority, these Red-Sticks dared disobey him. 

A storm coming on, they sank all together on the ground. The 
Indians pushed their powder-horns under this dry coat of the slain 
horse, and, bending greedily, sucked in their famine the hairy edges 
of the hide. 

The wounded man lay panting with pain and weakness between 
these four kneeling mutineers. He had scarcely strength to speak, yet 
he broke this threatening silence with lively vehemence. 

“‘ Hot water in the kettle at Barrancas!” he cried, naively. “There 
food, strong drink !” 

One, taller and brawnier than his comrades, rose lightly to his feet. 

“There, Epuccunnau!” he ejaculated, with a sort of dry, grim 
humor; and gazing up into his forbidding face, made hideously gib- 
bous by hair fallen aslant one tawny jowl, light broke in upon the 
Spaniard. Hastily the latter lifted his hand, and made a zealous 
movement, as if shaking the air from it, and relapsed into watchful- 
ness. This movement, intended as a gesture of renunciation, caused 
the Indian to burst into an unseemly guffaw. 

The wounded man listened, secretly distressed to hear such hoarse 
merriment borne malevolently upon that other threatening sound,—the 
rumbling of heavy guns, where along the shorter beach-trail their 
enemy toiled patiently downward to the Barrancas. 

The fugitives had lain during the tempest—having crossed Bayou 
Chico—in a jungle of vines. Bayou Grande, whose shore must be 
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skirted on their circuitous way, rocked a swollen flood before them. 
Wild cattle lowed querulously in the distance, and the whelps of an 
alligator barked like puppies from their wallow among the rushes. 
Wild fowl, belated in their flight westward, cried as if with misery, 
a-riding down the gale. 

In falling, the rain had seemed one vast elliptic edge of spray, keen 
and cutting, and hissing upon the vines above the fugitives. Now that 
its fury upon them was expended, they beheld it shifting away, like a sail, 
gray and slanting, on which the setting sun shone brilliantly reflected, 
and birds in myriads hung in a wild ecstasy of song and flight. 

The Indians appeared touched by the sight. They sat upon their 
haunches, watching a hawk soar above these flying revelers. Some- 
thing in their attitude made the Spaniard’s blood run feebler still. 
But true to valor, he began to sing, in a weak, piercing voice, a song 
of the Cid, where, forsaken in battle, he is brought home in the arms 
of his faithful, and the castle resounds with joy and thanksgiving. 
The braves sat quiescent, evidently listening. Then, politeness at an 
end, one got up, rousing his great length, and then another and an- 
other, until the four stood columnar, posted one at every limb, 

What meant their new austerity, shafted so distinctly in expression 
of face and form against the sky ? 

Again they conversed among themselves in Muscogee. Again 
the Spaniard became so faint and weary that their figures seemed 
to recede and fade spectrally in the swamp’s gloom and desolation. 

“T have gold in a stack like straw,” he cried, feverishly, “ over- 
flowing the Barrancas. I will give you jewels for your women. Say 
you, what is your price, Manowa? I will buy you in the swamp here, 
—and the water round your knees!” « 

“ Hallelu !” cried three all together ; whether in derision or delight, 
he could not tell. The fourth, addressed as Manowa, bent over the 
Spaniard obsequiously. 

“Buy Epuccunnau,” laughing once more in his Indian fashion, 
and adding a few words in Creek, evidently for the entertainment of 
his comrades. 

“T am Manrequez’s best-loved warrior,” the white man observed, 
with great simplicity. 

“ We are far from the loving Manrequez,” retorted Manowa; “ we 
are bloody andempty. You bade us fetch you to the water. Here is 
the water. We lay you down softly, as we lay our own sick down. 
What more? We can go as wild-cats go. Nothing behind us on our 
trail but standing grass. Oh, lightly we can go without any burden ! 
Little soldier, other bones are happy in the swamp here!” 

“Gold and silver,” quavered the sufferer. “Do you hear me? 
With me saved to Manrequez, he will give you gold inch for inch for 
every step of this long way.” 

Vou. XIII.—No. 5. 39 
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Manowa, darting earthward, lifted on high a log of wood from the 
knoll on which they rested. 

“ Big warrior,—Jackson !” naming it and poising it. 

The log fell from his hand ten feet away in a black depth of water. 
The waves rushed from its presence among them, frothing upon the shore. 

“ Spaniards!” Manowa added, spitting contemptuously after the 
fleeing waves. 

“You renegades !”’ said the sufferer, in good, square Spanish. 

The Red-Sticks laughed, watching their prey rise half-height from 
the ground in helpless wrath and indignation. They laughed again 
when he fell back, with light from the sinking sun shining through a 
bough upon his tortured face. 

While the wounded man lay stricken into unconsciousness at their 
feet, two of the mutineers, touched by such displays of brave spirit, 
fought unexpectedly the others’ murderous counsel. 

But Manowa towered over them, cutting their words short. The 
British ships had sailed away, he said: deserted thus by one ally, what 
might not be expected from the other, those sneaking Castilians? Had 
they not heard a clamor of guns from the direction of San Carlos, show- 
ing that fort already invested? It would be better, he said, to forsake 
this fainting Spaniard and themselves retreat to the safer interior. 

Their victim came to his senses as they were speaking to one another 
in Spanish, since a half-breed among them would not, all at once, so 
well understand Muscogee. The latter had slyly observed a quivering 
of the listening Spaniard’s eyelids, and hastened now to argue that 
should victory rest, after all, with Manrequez, and the shelter of San 
Carlos indeed be gained with his favorite warrior, then the latter’s 
offer of gold and jewels might deserve prudent consideration from 
them at this moment. 

The wounded man listened prayerfully to this wavering voice, with 
his hand laid secretly and passionately upon a picture concealed over 
his heart. He fixed his eyes upon the laboring lips of his advocate ; 
upon the mighty chest heaving over each impressive word. Shadows 
began to interweave the gesticulating arms of these woodland jurors. 
The half-breed fell suddenly upon his haunches. 

“Your brother was a pirate!” he ejaculated. 

There was no reply. Birds twittered in their nests. 

“We have heard of him. The best friend of Manrequez, they 
said. We know the feasts and cards and the patgoe whenever his ship 
came in. His black flag a cloak around him,—never at his mast,—and 
casks from his port-holes in the dead of night, and oars softly sighing 
in their rowlocks, and keels grating on the sand, and Manrequez bowing 
the casks into San Carlos,—to a vault there. We have seen them smoke 
together,—the pirate like a priest, and the smiling, frowning Manre- 
quez. Your brother got caught and was cast to the fishes. You 
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covered his gold with your sword. This made you a rich soldier ; 
richer than all our old Miccos! Why should we not obey one richer 
than all our old Miccos ?” 

“Why not?” panted the Spaniard. 

The half-breed’s eager words had wrought upon his fellows. One 
knelt more humbly still beside this quiet listener, outstretched in the 
deluged hide. The hairy skin was gathered into a rim around him; its 
curves as full of water as those of a submerged boat. The white man 
lay there as if floating in it, with his eyes moving feebly but attentively 
from face to face. 

“ We sell the water round our knees to you!” cried this other vacil- 
lating Red-Stick, pointing excitedly to the full flood of the bayou. 

The Spaniard put forth a hand, as if their words clinked like coin 
and he were disdainfully weighing them. 

The wind had changed. It blew, changing, upon his hand. 

“ Jewels for our women!” ejaculated another truckling voice. 

“ For Epuccunnau!” cried a fourth, bitterly. 

An unmoved pillar of sanguinary bone and muscle and savage 
hatred, Manowa remained, while speaking, at his captain’s feet. 

“ A silver band for her hair, and a waist of fire!” he cried out again, 
shouting to the wilderness. “Oh, faithless hand that has touched 
her !” 

Impelled by a sudden rush of jealous frenzy and dismay at the 
failure of his evil counsel, Manowa fell at full length upon his wounded 
chief. He snarled and humped like a wild beast as the other three 
pulled him away. On all fours he continued to prowl round the 
guarded body of his rival. The others spoke to him in Muscogee, re- 
viling his lack of dignity. But Manowa replied only with sounds of 
strangulation, as if he were choking with passionate, uprising memo- 
ries. 

The wounded man lay watching him through the moving legs of 
his alert body-guard,—a sombre, crawling length, now here, blowing 
hot breath upon him, now repelled to a distance, sitting humped upon 
his haunches. 

What were these savages saying in Muscogee? How black and 
angular were those branches against the sky! How grave and mon- 
strous the bayou’s water, rising and sinking upon the shore! How cold 
the wind! In the vineyard the sun expired not like this, but burning 
upon the vines, to songs of sweethearts light-footing it upon the hills. 
A scent of Spanish flowers—the light of stars—of eyes in dear Cas- 
tile—— 

A shot sounded near. Then a human cry, above the intoning mur- 
murs of the wood, drove such dreamy figments from his brain. The 
prowling Manowa, as if stung into thoughts of manhood, rose to his 
feet and shook his great length. Branches, huge and grotesquely 
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athwart the light of heaven, seemed to ingather his grim shape. Fading 
into their swarthy outlines, he was stealthily gone. Then another out- 
burst of form passed from their depth, and an unfamiliar voice ad- 
dressed the fugitives. 

He was come, this stranger said, to take the place of Manowa 
among them. That deserter had returned by him a message to the 
Spaniard: This lover of women was never to put one foot before the 
other without a nose being ever on the scent. His breath would fly 
ever in death’s towering face ; for Manowa had told his tale to that great 
spiritual Micco, and he was coming to kiss the Spaniard on the heart 
(like a woman, on the heart); and Manowa would be there—oh, so 
soon !—to show the Spirit where. 

The Spaniard listened, fatigued, while this childish rigmarole was 
being interpreted to him. Then he bade the natives lift him again to 
their shoulders; for night was on, the way dark and troublesome, and 
time more precious than the gold that should be theirs. Yes; he would 
kiss the crucifix! Gold should be given them, and forgiveness with it, 
for the mutiny of this day. He swore this upon the holy Image. For 
they were remorseful children, and Manrequez, the powerful, awaited 
with longing the safe conduct of his beloved to himself, and would 
forgive them penitent, even as he forgave! 


CHAPTER II. 


THE moon arose presently upon their roundabout way,—for they dared 
not take the direct trail through fear of capture,—and at daybreak they 
came within close neighborhood of the Spanish«walls. The familiar 
flag of red and yellow was still flying there, and the white parapet was 
crowded with idling throngs of Spanish soldiery. 

The interior of a stockade, buttressed by stout tree-trunks and ad- 
joining the cemented brick walls of San Carlos, showed signs of savage 
occupancy. Smoke lifted from interior camp-fires, and little Indian 
faces peeped from loop-holes hewn in the oak logs. Evidently, after 
the night’s bombardment, there was now a cessation of hostilities. Did 
the white flag passing yonder mean surrender ? 

As the fugitives remained in ambush, not knowing whether to ad- 
vance or not, a Creek came crawling to them through the grass. When 
he had spoken, they decided to await nightfall and then to attempt 
gaining the friendly gates. The Indian brought his pocket full of 
parched corn, pistache-nuts, and tobacco, and he had with him a bottle 
of strong drink. 

During this day there was no fighting between the allies and their 
American foe, and with one among the refugees constantly on watch, 
the others lay down to rest. 
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The sun shone brightly on the horizon-bound waters of the Gulf; 
upon that long sandy breakwater, Santa Rosa; upon its sand-hills 
white as snow, and the interior waters of the bay fading peacefully 
in blue expanse. 

The white beach of the mainland curved like a vast horse-shoe, out- 
lined by swamp magnolias, holly, and water-oak, with the marquee of 
the American general pitched on the sand-bluff above, flaunting its 
detested flag upon winds fresh from Mexico. 

Towards nightfall another scout came secretly to the fugitives, as 
they sat devouring wild fruit from the trees, explaining that his excel- 
lency the governor-general had good and serious reasons for parleying 
with the foe, and desired most earnestly a lengthened armistice. To 
insure safe entrance of their wounded Spaniard into the Barrancas, 
careful preparations had been made. The guardians of Sefior de la 
Vega were to be on their way to the gates at the owl’s first complaint. 

“ Barefooted and brown,” chanted the delirious sick man in Span- 
ish; “ brown, they tread out the grapes. I lay me in thy little foot- 
prints, oh, Ascension!” Then wrestling in heightened fever, “ Not 
smooth and red thou art, but a Moor and hairy. What a bloody, black 
flag hast thou for a beard, Manowa !” 

They cooled him then, by rolling him out from the hot, unsavory 
hide into a bed of soft, cool turf, where he lay more quietly ; and they 
bethought them how best in other ways to assuage his sufferings. The 
new-comer knelt beside the raving man, and scarifying his wound 
rudely with a shell, sucked out the blood with his mouth. A little 
fire they dared to make of weeds and tobacco, ‘and smoked the sufferer 
into a state of moisture. They were on a peninsula of low pine-bar- 
ren, and an ow! sat silent over them among the branches of a tree. 

As night fell, however, the Red-Sticks spoke moodily of this pro- 
longed armistice, of the uncertainty of their reward after all, should 
San Carlos capitulate to the foe. Presently they knew a guide was 
come; for although the owl sat above them obstinately silent, an imi- 
tation of his startling syllables sounded from the swamp. 

It was almost midnight when, stealing from shadow to shadow 
(the moon shone, but clustered with cloud), they gained the rude, pon- 
derous gates of the stockade. 

They could hear, crawling stealthily with their wounded charge 
laid across two spanned backs, the enemy singing gayly on the hill. 
That sound, the Red-Sticks whispered, boded no good. It was too 
hearty, too victorious a song. From within the stockade, where flames 
from light-wood fires leaped upward to the moon, came the refrain of 
a miserere. 

Perhaps to deceive the enemy, these mournful loon-notes; then, 
—in second thought, suddenly and fiercely —“ The voice of the priest 
sounded not like war-talk !” they cried; and the wounded man just 
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escaped rolling summarily from off their backs. Delirium came to his 
aid, as they moved under him in mistrust. 

“A ship-load there,” he shouted, feebly,— “ingots and coin. 
Wind against wet sails !” 

A glare of firelight greeted them as the log gates swung open; 
voices rioting in purest Muscogee, Creole patois, slovenly negro dialect, 
and an odor in their faces of roasting corn. 

“Fish eat him! Get you one ingot to fight them, my brother 

The Indians threw this madman, struggling from their arms, on a 
pile of sand, and fell, themselves famishing, among a brotherhood of 
Creeks and Seminoles. 

At one end of this inclosure, built landward in defense of the un- 
protected rear of San Carlos, Spanish soldiers lounged among a crew 
of yellow half-breeds and purer-blooded aborigines, who watched, with 
sullen interest, a priest erect a rough cross of light-wood. Besides chant- 
ing a miserere, the padre was performing other solemn ceremonies. 
Around his feet dead Indians lay in gruesome disarray. While the 
priest chanted sweetly and solemnly, red kindred knelt, preparing their 
dead for burial in the places where they had perished of their wounds. 
One corpse sat against a wall, tied into this position, and awaiting 
placement in the grave, lined with juniper boughs, at its feet. 

Along one side of the stockade were log cabins, rough-cast to their 
eaves with clay. The corn-houses of the Creeks showed empty now 
through a range of open door-ways. A row of bee-gums, looted from 
their treasury, had honey glistening upon sills, dripping in the fire- 
light. A negro knelt, catching this lustrous drip upon a stale round of 
china-brier bread. 

As if stepping back a century from this negro’s greedy, sinewless 
figure, a gaunt shape stood posed in one open door-way, now waving 
his hands in fiercest incantation, now retiring within an interior, lighted 
» by pine-knots, to fly in wild, religious dance round and round. 

This prophet of the Muscogees was clad wholly in black feathers, and 
whenever one dropped to the floor in the fury of his dance, he would 
hasten to the door and stand there, flinging words of hatred upon the 
officiating priest. A few sympathizers shook their crests of eagle- 
feathers, broken quite into stubble by so much campaigning, as if de- 
riding with him this unwelcome presence among them of the cross. 

Above their prophet’s rabid voice and the monotonous cadence of 
the priest, now rising with native spirit to a height of commanding 
ardor, now falling in suppressed violence, rang one, bidding the as- 
semblage of red men to remember “ Burnt Corn,” “ Tallasehatche,” 
“ Emuckfau !” 

This orator stood forth from among his fellows, clad in the battle- 
worn regalia of a chief. At the sound of his words, revived in this 
moment of distress from an imposing fashion of their primitive fore- 
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fathers, the prevailing half-breed patois and negro-tainted dialect 
seemed to cower aimlessly and die away. His voice sounded like one 
fresh from Auttose—from that great council-square of their nation. 

“Thrice on the Coosa we sprang on this Big Warrior. Quick he 
made for the water. Quicker than dogs we made after him. All the 
same way, fleeing, chasing, a black snake before us, head and thigh, 
face on face, white men heaped, slain, snake-like towards the river. 
So fought the Muscogee. So fights the Seminole our brother, no 
doubt. How does the Spaniard fight? Put your ear so! In this 
silence of guns hear the sobbing and sighing of Manrequez. The Big 
Warrior who ran from Coachooche sits flogging him now with laughter 
_ from the hill. The Spaniard is sick. He whines, ‘The sun has gone 

too far to-day. I will make my talk to-morrow,’ and a white cloth 
like the petticoat of a woman hangs between the faces of the men, Our 
Spaniard trembles behind it. Mud is not lower in the river. Iron 
sinks in mud. Let us go before we sink !” 

Coachooche stood facing eastward, towards the sun that should rise. 
He had planted in the ground, in memory of some ancient custom, four 
posts painted a bright red, and twisted grave-vine around these, thus 
forming three sides of a square. Within this eastern entrance the old 
man stood, throwing sticks upon the ground,—one for each warrior 
approaching to enter. 

Suddenly an officer in Spanish uniform appeared through the arch- 
way leading from the interior of San Carlos, and drew near to speak to 
him. Evidently to implore more temperate language. 

In answer, the chief spat upon the nearest Spanish object, a doub- 
loon held in his own hand, and tossed it to a dog nosing at his heel. 
Then he tore at a silken sash tied in European fashion round his waist. 

“ Go tell your shaking Manrequez how the cloth of him sticketh and 
stinketh in our wounds. Our green-corn dances and our black drink 
await us if we go free. The loom and the plow we weary of. Our 
clear rivers are stained because of them, with darker washings of the 
soil. We are not from Africa, but from the loins of the Great Spirit, 
and we would keep our clear rivers and our dress in the skins of beasts. 
We care no longer for the gold of Manrequez. Go, shake the full 
purse in the face of Manrequez !” 

Hearing these last words, several of his warriors, grouped until 
now around him, within his improvised square, stepped hastily over 
the grape-vine. The old man’s face was tattooed with the forms of 
wild animals. Observing these perverse movements upon the part of 
trusted followers, he became even more convulsive in energy of speech 
and expression, when strangely his features moved, the contorted 
muscles startling the counterfeit beasts until they seemed fairly strain- 
ing and quivering in sanguinary conflict. 

Where the wounded Spaniard lay in his corner upon the sand 
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another shadow sought his, and he felt the soft fall of breath and hair, 
and a touch of warm, sure-seeking arms. 

“ Epuccunnau !” 

“T love you,” whispered this shadow, taking substance against him. 
“May-Apple!” “ Beautiful lover!” 

“ Dofia Ascension! Ah, baby Dolores—Gertrudes! Come, stars! 
come, Juanita!” He was reaching for all the stars, and for perhaps 
the moon, that should shine so soon on dear Castile. 

In the sight of her kindred the Indian woman took him to her 
heart, and made love to him by every sound and touch of tenderness. 
Several of the Red-Sticks laughed out upon her; others turned their 
heads away in distaste, or threw sand into the corner, as if to cover 
somewhat her abject woe. 

A Spaniard, attracted by these sounds of derision, espied the oblivi- 
ous pair. Disappearing at once through the fort entrance, he returned 
accompanied by several staff-officers, who made their way, evidently 
shorn of wonted prestige, among the rebellious Indians. 

The sight of their uniform, as they pushed past to this corner 
where the wounded man lay raving in the jealous arms of the Seminole, 
sent voices hurtling words of threat and defiance upon their uncovered 
heads. They bent to reason with the wild woman, who held them at 
bay, with her recovered one held passionately to her heart. 

Were he conscious he would not choose to stay with her, they said. 
He was to be taken to his own people ; he would fare better—rest better 
among them. They sought not ungently to unclasp her arms. The 
Seminole implored them to leave him with her. She would nurse his 
wound ; bind the sufferer tenderly; make a pillow of her heart for 
him. 

They left her on her knees, with wild black hair caught crosswise 
upon her bosom. Strings of it trailed from the hands of the man they 
bore away. Indians came and spat upon her kneeling there. One 
among them bore hot resin, and poured it between this deserted figure 
and the wounded man, that she might not seek to follow him. 

The woman made no movement, but groveled, with her arms 
working impotently heayvenward. The moon shone with searching 
distinctness upon the beauty of her face,—upon its mute and tearless 
agony. 

The chief of the Muscogees had caught up a panther-skin and 
hung it from his shoulders. He set anew his disheveled head-dress. 
He had so wrought upon his wavering tribe that a few voices were 
heard crying,— 

“We drink the great medicine !” 

But others remained at a distance, among the Seminoles, whither 
they had withdrawn for sympathy, when their chief had offered, so 
rashly, denunciation of such well-earned hire as Manrequez’s gold. 
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He was a brave leader in battle, they said; a mighty gleaner of 
scalps ; but Coachooche was plainly of the time of the early kings, when 
gold was so plenty that it was thought and spoken of as common light 
upon the hill-side. 

Within his empty corn-house their prophet meanwhile had hastily 
collected a profusion of physic-pots, rods of magic, chaplets of bone, 
and other religious phylacteries, and remained within this improvised 
sanctuary of priestcraft rattling a gourd, and wildly chanting words 
of encouragement whenever Coachooche paused in his mettlesome ad- 
dress. 

The wild-cats worked upon the latter’s features, as he bade such 
lovers of gold and slavery hang their heads with black moss, and hold 
their necks in the grass for tame fowl to step upon. The Spaniards 
were spiking their guns, and all Indian allies were to be given over to 
the Big Warrior on the hill; would these brave children of braver 
Tustenuggee suffer themselves to be thrown thus, like a feather, into 
the lap of the hunter? 

“Our faint-hearted Castilians have but a frame-work of grass to 
cover them,” cried Coachooche, waving his hand towards the high 
parapet of San Carlos. ‘ We men of the Creek nation,” smiting his 
own bared breast, “courage harder than brick, higher than walls set 
against us. I can buy my food with my powder and shot, my clothes 
with a good hide-knife. What more gold to buy with do I want? 
What more, my young War-names,—you, son of my brother, and you, 
sharp-tongue in the council ?” 

But even as he faced his young men, pleading with them, Coa- 
chooche’s voice broke weakly, like a woman’s, A few of the Red- 
Sticks, rushing past the garrulous old chief, sprang at the wall towering 
above them, as if, truly, it formed for the perfidious Spaniard but a 
frame-work of grass. 

One young man cried out in Muscogee for the gold he heard clink- 
ing, for the unpaid wage of Coachooche, who might scorn such for 
himself, but never for those left over from their brethren, shorn like 
hairs from his side in battle. Another cried out in Spanish, that halts 
as the hoof halts under beasts, limping to a fall,— 

“ Let Coachooche cry for fresh air, for air sweet from Manrequez’s 
words, rotting in the wind; let the yellow follow him, and you, black 
Africas, follow to Coachooche’s place of dreams, where gold is not dear 
to red men. But never the War-names of Auttose, never those brave 
drinkers of brewed possan.” 

Then, laughing with rage, these true Muscogees, with no taint 
whatever of yellow in their skins, drove the blacks and half-breeds 
from their cowardly rally about the old chief’s person. 

Away with silly squaw-talk! they cried. Coachooche must lead his 
fire-eaters, now—now—to the presence of Manrequez! 
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Their prophet sang a song of fury, lashing himself, and pointing 
with loathing at the towering upright of the cross. Suddenly an up- 
roar of frenzied voices, leaping figures, metal points catching fire-light 
in mid-air ; suddenly a loud clang! The padre had forsaken his cross, 
the Spanish soldiers their lazy gossip among the red men. 

Epuccunnau rose and sped across the stream of cooling resin, and 
beat herself like a bird against the door. The wind seemed to snatch 
her and blow her, shattered, away. Manowa, hidden behind a buttress 
of the gateway closed in their faces, smote her with his hand; then he 
followed whither she was thrown, and lay there with his palm upon 
her dying heart. 

“Swimming beside thy canoe,” he chanted, when she was dead, 
towards morning, “I will cross the deep water.” A shot, then 
silence, and it was break of day. 

Their two lifeless bodies made in the savagery of their fate a sign 
of the cross upon the glaring sand, where Manowa lay fallen across the 
young girl’s heart, his face upon her outstretched hand. 


Mrs, WILDRICK. 


(To be continued.) 





CADET LIFE AT WEST POINT DURING THE 
WAR, 


CHAPTER I. 


Ours was an ill-starred class. We entered some seventy strong in June, 
1862, and fell into the clutches of the biggest “ yearling” class the 
academy had ever seen. The war was just a year old. Every officer 
who amounted to a row of pins wanted to be at the front with his 
regiment or battery. West Point was commanded by a superannuated 
veteran of the engineers, who never left his residence, but had his 
office moved thither, to spare him the pain of a quarter-mile walk. 
The battalion of cadets was commanded by a gallant and distinguished 
cavalry officer who longed to be at the front, and only stayed at West 
Point until his exchange could be effected. (He was one of the 
victims of Twiggs’s treachery in Texas.) His assistants were, like 
himself, principally interested in the events in Virginia, and in the 
painful and absorbing contemplation of the way things were going on 
under McClellan on the Peninsula. Nobody at West Point seemed to 
care a rap how the new cadets got along, so the “ yearlings” took care 
of us. I have had some lively summers there and elsewhere. I have 
been back twice as an instructor at the dear old spot, and the boys 
have had lots of fun at my expense in stirring up some devilment at 
night when I was “officer in charge;” but that summer of ’62 was 
the liveliest I ever went through. Just think of it! Seventy ut- 
terly green young fellows from all over the country (except the Gulf 
States) turned over to the tender mercies of ninety rollicking cadets, 
just emerging from the meekness of their first year at the academy. 
Classes at West Point, as at colleges, are designated by the number 
which marks the year of the graduation. Entering in ’62, we became 
the class of ’66, and the victims of the class of ’65. 

For weeks before my own entrance, I had lived where I could see 
or hear pretty much everything going on among the cadets. I had 
won my appointment against the wishes of many relations, who had 
other views for my future. I had no ambition other than to enter 
West Point; was never satisfied until I got there. Friends among 
the old cadets had posted me fully as to the doings of the “ yearlings.” 
I knew just what I had to expect, and so, told the home people not to 
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come near me till plebe-camp was over, and to expect nothing but a 
short weekly letter. We had the devil’s own time of it that year, but 
never a word of it did they know at home. Entrance-examinations 
amounted to nothing in those days. Anybody could get in who was 
physically sound, and knew the difference between decimal and vulgar 
fractions. As fast as the plebes arrived they were marshaled over to the 
south wing of the barracks, and assigned to rooms therein. Military 
instruction began with the instant of their arrival. Three hours each 
day, morning, noon, and night, they went out under charge of vigilant 
drill-masters, and were stormed at and vituperated for every awkward 
step or motion,—but that. was business. So, too, was the system of the 
cadet officers in charge of our instruction in barracks. Nothing could 
be more sharp and comprehensive than their method of getting us into 
military ways. This was all part and parcel of the West Point 
system, and had the approval of the officers, and the sanction of years 
of experiment. The fun began when we were out of ranks, and it 
was recreation hour. In writing of these old times, I protest there is 
not the faintest rancor in my mind. Time and again we have laughed 
over it all with the very fellows who made our lives a burden to us 
then. 

No old cadet dare step within the limits assigned to the plebes, but 
very faint ingenuity was necessary to induce the new-comer to cross the 
Rubicon and get upon their territory, and then he became their legiti- 
mate prey. In an instant he would be surrounded by from thirty to 
forty “ yearlings” (third classmen), and, standing “ attention,” would be 
put through a “course of sprouts” in the way of questions that would 
fairly make his head swim. Attempts to break through the circle and 
get away would be fruitless; for though it was in those days contrary 
to cadet etiquette to lay hand on a “plebe” (I am sorry to say that 
less than ten years served to change that fashion for a worse one), the 

~ struggling youngster would find his efforts balked by an impervious 
barricade of muscular and rigid forms in gray uniform, and lucky 
indeed might he deem himself if he succeeded in keeping in the open 
area of barracks until the bugle sounded “ call to quarters ;” for if the 
scamps once got him into their own rooms, escape would be impossible. 
There he would be penned in by a packed audience, bidden to sing 
the songs of his native land, relate his experiences in love, describe 
the romantic scenery of the Wabash or Kickapoo, give his views 
on religion, imitate the various animals in a menagerie, ete., etc. If 
he took it all quietly and good-humoredly,—attempted no “ back-talk ;” 
simply answered questions; volunteered no opinions; was patient and 
passive,—the chances were, that with one or two such experiments, the 
crowd would tire of it. 

What they longed for was a “ fast” plebe,—a young fellow with a 
good opinion of himself, and a high temper or an unlucky talent for 
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repartee. Then it became serious business. I do not seek to defend 
it in any way. I believe in the leveling effect of the system as then 
carried out; but when it verged on the brutal, there was nothing to 
recommend it. The plebe who was sulky, defiant, or saucy, needed a 
taking down, and generally got it. Tossing in blankets and “ smoking 
out” were the systems generally in vogue. The first needs no ex- 
planation. The second differs somewhat from the Yale and Harvard 
way of doing the trick. We compared notes with them. It must not 
be imagined that only at West Point are these things done. Far from 
it. There is infinitely less really harmful hazing, or vicious hazing, 
done at West Point than at any prominent institution in the country. 
But it is the national academy, and therefore we hear far more of it, 
and feel at liberty to abuse its methods all we choose. Another thing 
is that we are essentially democratic at West Point. We don’t care 
much to “devil” the fellows from the backwoods; but just let some 
youngster come along whose father is a big man in the cabinet or 
congress, or in the army or navy, and may the Lord have mercy on 
him if he assumes the faintest airs in consequence. of ’65 was 
the grandson of the inspector of the academy (chief of engineers), 
and ’64 nearly drove him rabid. We had no fellows in our class 
whose papas were in power, so honors were easy. We all caught the 
mischief, but when ’67 entered and “ ours” took their turn, we reveled 
in leveling dignitaries. One of the best fellows and most talented 
officers of the engineers to-day is Mahan,—whose father was the 
revered head of the department of civil and military engineering 
when his boy entered on his cadet career,—and he was tormented half to 
death. Judge Jere Black, Stanton’s intimate friend, sent his son, who 
was in the same class. He was the first plebe I ever took occasion to 
“yank,” as_the saying was. Then how we did suffer to get our 
clutches on Loyall Farragut! and how laughingly and placidly he 
took it all, and became from the start the pet of the whole corps. 
And when the camp of ’66 came round, who that was there will ever 
forget the way the yearlings pounced upon poor Fred Grant! Say 
what you will, it was always the boys with influential daddies for 
whom we made our best efforts; and then for those who were bump- 
tious in their own conceit, there was abundance in reserve. 

Nor was the fun confined to the yearlings alone. Shall I ever 
forget the first recitation in the academic building? For three days 
we had heard nothing but harsh, stern orders, fierce invective and 
uproar from the thronging tormentors, and cold and distant official 
instruction from the officers on duty. One bright June morning, 
sixteen of us were marched into a recitation-room, and found ourselves 
in the presence of a benevolent-looking young gentleman in cadet 
uniform, who in tones of unexpected blandness took down our names, 
and then with almost fatherly kindness began to talk. 
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“Young gentlemen,” said he, “I see by your looks that many of 
you are somewhat cast down and discouraged by the severity of your 
reception here. Don’t mind it; we’ve all had to go through precisely 
the same thing. Next year you’ll be doing the same or worse to the 
new-comers. Take it all patiently and it will soon be over. Next week 
your examination for admission will come off. I am detailed with other 
cadets to give you certain preparatory instruction, find out what you 
know, ete., and teach you our way of reciting at West Point. Each 
man as his name is called will spring up and stand attention in the 
middle of the floor, and answer in fewest words the questions I ask 
him. Then when I give him his problem or enunciation he will go to 
the blackboard, write his name in upper right-hand corner, do his 
work, and as soon as finished, face to the front, and stand at ease until 
called on to recite. Remember, gentlemen, there must always be strict 
decorum and never the faintest levity.” 

They were the first words of kindness we had heard, and our hearts 
warmed to him, as many and many a cadet has warmed to him since. 
Oh, most potent, grave, and reverend seignior, for years you have been 
one of the pillars of the academic staff, an honored, earnest, brilliant 
professor of science, an exponent of the discipline and thoroughness of 
West Point. Have your eyes lost their merry twinkle; your life that 
irrepressible undercurrent of fun that gave us our initiation,—our first 
recitation at the national academy ? 

* Calmly our instructor scanned the faces of his silent audience. Was 
he looking for the greenest? His choice was good, if so; for he called 
on “ Mr. Moore,” and, with the sound of his name, a gawky Hoosier 
leaped to his feet, and stood expectant in the middle of the room. 

“ What have you studied in mathematics, Mr. Moore ?” 

“ Fractions ’n’ ratio and proportion, ’n’ a little algebray, sir.” 

“Pardon me, Mr. Moore, I do not bray, sir; jackasses bray, sir. 
Hew far in or ve you gone ?” 

“ ?Quations, sir.’ 

“Very well, Mr. Moore ; go to the board and solve this problem 
in equations of the first degree [rapidly and sternly]: If three white 
men, one of them a nigger and the other a woman, start from thesame 
place at the same time and travel in opposite directions, which will get 
there first ?” 

Moore gazes at him in stupid amaze, but is brought to his senses by 
the stern “ Quick, sir; no time to lose,” and, facing about, he hurries 
to the board, writes his name, then pauses, scratches his head, looks 
worried and perturbed, and finally blurts out that he didn’t quite 
understand. This brings a quick repetition of the enunciation,—a 
sharp word of reproof for his inattention, leaving him worse puzzled 
than before,—and, then,—I can control my frantic desire to laugh no 
longer. A stifled chuckle escapes me, whereat my next-door neighbor, 
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a tall son of Maine, bursts into an irrepressible fit of giggling, and my 
lapse is covered. “ Mr. Greene!” is sternly ordered to the floor. 

“ What State are you from, sir ?” 

“ Maine, sir.” 

“Mr. Greene, Maine has sent many worthy men to this academy, 
and I am amazed to find a man of your age, to say nothing of your 
size, behaving in this childish way. Stop your laughing, sir!” 

And Greene does his best to obey and look solemn. Questioned as 
to his mathematical acquirements, Mr. Greene names an appalling list 
of subjects, winding up with “ navigation.” 

“ Navigation, eh !—ever seen a ship ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ What kind ?” 

“ Every kind.” 

“Ever seen a Japanese junk ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Victory for Greene. He was expected to say “no,” and then be 
scooped for exaggeration. But the victory is short-lived. 

“Very well, Mr. Greene. As you are an expert, you may take this 
problem in navigation, and be quick about it. If a canal-boat is head- 
ing south-southeast for the conclusion of the horse’s tail, and a white 
squall should spring up from the west, would the captain be justified 
in taking a reef in the stovepipe without consulting the cook ?” 

Mr. Greene declares that he knows of no method by which such 
problem can be solved, and then he gets a calm, stern scathing. He 
is reminded that with the hopes of his native town, his country, his 
State, centered upon him he has come to the national academy and sig- 
nalized his entry by a disastrous failure at the first effort. More than 
that, he has violated the traditional propriety and decorum of men of 
his commonwealth, by giggling like a school-girl over nothing. Mr. 
Greene is remanded to his seat with much asperity. Mr. Campbell is 
sent to the board to find the length, width, weight and heft of an in- 
finitesimally smal] piece of steel wire under a pressure of ten congres- 
sional atmospheres, and tell which way it pointed, allowing for mag- 
netic dip; and so it went. And yet, in three days that fellow had 
found out exactly what we did know, and was patiently coaching the 
boys who stood poor chances of getting through. How often in the 
year that followed we marked him—one of the master-minds of a bril- 
liant class—quitting his own studies to go to the room of some strug- 
gling fourth classman, and sitting up with him late into the night over 
his Bourdon or Legendre,—helping him through. 

But camp was the yearling’s paradise. With the coming of night 
they had full swing. We were uniformed and assigned to companies 
by the Fourth of July. Eight of us were in Company A, while other 
companies had as many as thirty plebes. Our eight were expected to 
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keep not only our own tents, bedding, rifles, equipments, and the dozen 
of etceteras of cadet belongings in perfect order, but also those of the 
entire old cadet element of the company. We lived—the rank and 
file—three in a tent, and each plebe was by the unwritten law of the 
corps of cadets assigned to special duty in charge of one or two other 
tents. It was his duty, before breakfast, each morning to go to that 
tent, fetch a fresh bucket of water, raise and loop up the tent-walls, 
carefully fold and pile the bedding, sweep its floor, place it in apple-pie 
order, and at least three times a week (oftener in damp weather) to rub 
up the rifles and trimmings of its occupants. These trimmings consisted 
of the brass pompon-sockets, eagles and castles, then worn on the dress 
hat, the brass belt and cartridge-box, plates, and tips to the old leather 
bayonet-scabbards. Each set was a job in itself, and as there were only 
eight of us hewers of wood and drawers of water in Company A we 
had double duty. The one thing not required was shoe-blacking, but 
we had to carry the shoes to and from the shoe-black’s tent. No plebe 
could be allowed to rest or sleep during the daytime. Yearling vigi- 
lance and ingenuity would provide incessant occupation. They, lazy 
vagabonds, would snooze away the long summer afternoons between 
dinner and five o’clock drill, leaving a small detachment of irrepres- 
sibles to “ keep the animals busy.” Up to the end of his first camp, 
by cadet custom, a new-comer was only a thing, or at best an animal, 
beast, or insect ; and having worked at various tasks through the live- 
long day, he was to furnish entertainment for his refreshed tormentors 
by being “ yanked” at night. “ Yanking” was an institution. Each 
cadet, after tattoo roll-call, made down his bed on the wooden tent-floor. 
A blanket folded lengthwise was spread upon the boards ; and on this, 
only removing his outer clothing, the plebe rolled himself in his other 
blanket and “comforter,” and, with a small feather pillow for his head, 
would soon be in the land of Nod, tired out, in very few minutes after 
ten and “lights out” signal. For half an hour the cadet captain and 
lieutenants patrolled the company ground to see that all was quiet, and 
then retired. A few minutes more, and from a yearling tent would sud- 
denly issue a half-clad form ; quickly it would scud to the nearest plebe 
hotel, bend down, grasp the edge of the lowermost blanket, and with 
a sudden rise and jerk would “ whish-sh-sh” blanket, plebe and all out 
into the dark and dusty company street, and as suddenly dart back into 
its own lair, leaving the sleep-bewildered victim to grope back to his 
tent and rearrange his disturbed couch as best he could. By midnight, 
when there was no moon, there would be scores of yearlings thus oc- 
cupied, and the plebes would be spinning all over camp. Sometimes 
two classmates would lay hold of one contumacious new-comer, and 
sliding him clear out of camp, across the sentinel’s post, dexterously 
shoot him into the soft and dewy depths of Fort Clinton ditch. One 
night, for some offense of unusual magnitude, I was hauled clear across 
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the cavalry plain and over into Execution Hollow, near the old mor- 
tar battery. In such cases the perpetrators generally scurry back to 
camp in safety, but the poor devil of a plebe, toiling homeward, rueful 
and blanket-laden, is cock-sure to be halted by some vigilant sentinel 
and incontinently lugged to the guard-house, where the cadet officers 
of the guard demand with much apparent ferocity the meaning of his 
daring to quit the camp and “run sentinel’s post” at night. Rainy 
nights only very “ fast” plebes were yanked, but every five or ten min- 
utes there would come a vigorous pounding at the tent-floor and orders 
to wake up and report; then orders to “turn over,” and not until the 
plebe had fully waked up and obediently rolled over would the tor- 
mentor leave. It may be asked where were the officers, and how did 
they permit such things? Bless your heart, a dozen officers couldn’t 
have stopped it without staying up and occupying camp and every por- 
tion of it all night. The yearlings could scatter in a second on warn- 
ing from their lookouts, and be under their blankets sound asleep to 
all appearances, before the inspector could get on the ground. On warm 
nights tent-walls were always raised for ventilation, and this enabled 
the upper classmen to scurry around in every direction. One night a 
very conscientious officer conceived the idea of ordering all walls bat- 
tened down, so that cadets could only leave or enter their tents from 
the street in front. The order was disobeyed by two or three tents, 
and, observing it, the officer in charge directed the officer of the guard 
(cadet) to send a patrol around camp at midnight and arrest and take 
to the guard-tents the inmates of every tent whose walls were raised. 
That was a memorable midnight. The patrol went as ordered, and to 
the unspeakable indignation of the officer of the guard, every plebe 
hotel in camp was found with its walls triced up, and in less than ten 
minutes the entire fourth class—a gruesome procession in drawers and 
shirt-tail—was being marched in melancholy column to the guard-tents. 
Hearing of the order, as they hear of everything, the yearlings had 
slipped out, raised all the plebes’ walls, battened down their own, and 
then listened with unspeakable rapture to the wholesale capture that 
ensued, and the wrathful comments of the officer in charge, when he 
found his guard-tents packed with shivering plebes an hour afterward. 
Another pet trick consisted in lowering the plebe tent at night, loosen- 
ing all the cords on one side and then canting it over; a simple matter, 
that took an hour’s work in the darkness to straighten out. Did the 
plebes never object and resist? Why, certainly. Fights went off 
nearly every day or night, very fairly conducted as a rule; but a year 
of West Point training makes even a little fellow so spry, elastic, and 
tough, that he becomes a hard customer to tackle. Once in a while a 
scientific, gymnasium-taught plebe would win a fight, but not often. 
Outsiders always say they would never submit to such ignominious 
treatment; but, after all, the easiest way was to take it coolly. Few 
Vou, XIII.—No. 5. 40 
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of the rough jokes had any real malice in them. The yearlings gen- 
erally laughed and made jocular remarks even while sliding you over 
the stones and tent-pegs. Patience and September’s speedy coming 
enabled us to worry through it, and with the advent of the next sum- 
mer it was our turn. Nowadays there is no yanking and that sort of 
thing, so ’tis said, and new cadets do no menial labor. Just what is 
done to take the starch out of the more consequential of the new- 
comers I do not know, but there is probably some device. The 
improvement is marked, and it has taken hard work to bring it about, 
for no boys are so full of the devil as those who have few means of 
turning him loose, as is the case at West Point. 


CHAPTER II. 


Very little is really known of the inner life at West Point, except 
among those who have or had relatives or intimate friends in the corps 
of cadets, and the academy is a little world in itself, governed by its 
own laws, regulated by customs as old and honored as those of Knick- 
erbocker society, and giving enthusiastic allegiance to leaders of its own 
choosing. This is cadet life,—the wheel within the wheel of academic 
existence as known to the authorities. Our boys go there raw and 
ungoverned from all over the nation; are received into the close com- 
munion of the battalion of cadets, and from that time forth until the 
end of four years see nothing of the outer world, except in the one 
event of cadet furlough,—the dream-like resting spell that restores the 
boy for a few brief weeks to home and the fireside, at the end of his 
second year. Once through with his rough initiation, the young fellow 
who has looked upon all upper classmen as taskmasters and tormentors 
during the ordeal of plebe camp, now finds himself relying upon them 
as models for his daily life. He copies their gait, bearing, and forms 
of speech ; accepts as law their prejudices, opinions, likes and dislikes, 
and adopts as his own the code of honor and morality that obtains in 
the corps of cadets during his plebehood. In small and unimportant 
particulars the code may vary slightly from one decade to another. 
In its strong and salient points it has never, and never will, waver the 
differential of a hair’s breadth,—for the three cardinal virtues are 
truth, courage, and a certain trait that for want of a single descriptive 
I must call a straightforward, openhanded, and above-board way of 
doing things, as opposed to anything scheming, sneaking, or mean. A 
cadet who says or does anything mean or malicious, at the expense of 
another, loses caste and friends. A cadet who shows the white feather, 
and will not fight when the code prescribes that he should, is or was 
“cut” and left friendless and alone. But the cadet who lied was gone. 
Nothing could excuse that. Nothing could save him. Had he lied to 
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protect a friend, that friend would be in honor bound to expose him to 
the authorities, and such things have been done. The corps was its 
own purifier. 

But the practical workings of the system had their peculiar and, it 
must be admitted, comical features. The code of honor among the 
cadets as it existed from 1861 to 1866 was something unique,—some- 
thing sui generis with a vengeance,—yet we held it with all the punc- 
tilious reverence with which the Rhetts and Hugers surrounded the 
code of dueling in the ante bellum days in South Carolina. Fights 
were almost of weekly occurrence during the year, and almost daily 
during camp. The plebe was early instructed in the cadet ethics gov- 
erning such affairs. No cadet could afford to be considered a “fighting 
man,” —i.e., a fellow always on the watch for a chance to pick a quarrel 
and have a fisticuff with another. He soon became known as a bully; 
and if once a man acquired that reputation—a fellow who fought 
merely for the sake of fighting—the whole corps would make common 
cause against him, and he would be ostracized. On the other hand, no 
cadet could shut his eyes to an intentional affront. With reference to 
fighting, his attitude should be that of “ never seeking, ever ready.” 
After the first year there was seldom a possibility of making a mistake; 
but the plebe year was surrounded by a system so delicate and intricate 
that the poor boy often went wrong. For instance, a plebe ought not, 
said the old cadets, to consider himself insulted (and therefore called 
on to fight) if addressed by any title or called any name or treated to 
any rudeness which the unwritten law of the corps of cadets made cus- 
tomary. This gave rise to rank absurdities. In ’62 it was the habit 
of our “ statesmen”—.e., older cadets from the State from which we 
hailed—to take us to their rooms, or on long walks around the Point, 
and enlighten us on all these little matters. I had gone into the 
academy from Columbia College, and was disposed to pick flaws in the 
cadet system for the following reasons. It was no affront, said our 
exponents of the cadet code, to address a new cadet as a beast, a thing, 
an animal, etc.; that was customary. The salutation, “Step out here, 
you beast, and get me a bucket of water,” was not, said my informant, 
a proper casus belli. “ Although, of course, if you choose to challenge, 
he has to give you satisfaction ;” but—and here came the nicety of the 
thing—let another cadet intimate in courteous language that your con- 
duct was not that of a gentleman, and you must call him out forthwith. 
The incongruity consisted in your being at once a patient beast and a 
sensitive gentleman; yet that dual réle was carried out not unsuccess- 
fully. 

Yanking, the modus operandi of which has been explained, was 
not to be considered an affront, unless you had had too much of it in one 
night and had given fair notice you would put up with no more of it. 
The next yearling to pull you out fully understood then that a fight 
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must come of it. Yanking in itself was not an insult; but if, after 
having slid you over the camp grounds, your persecutors were to 
gather up your pillow or blanket and hurl either in your face, that was 
an insult equivalent to a blow, and the neophyte was expected to resent 
it. In yanking, the old cadets dragged their victims through alternate 
dust and dew. Blankets and comforters were spoiled,—often ruined,— 
and the plebes were themselves covered with dust and dirt. This was 
not an insult of itself, and no stigma attached to the plebe who sub- 
mitted in silence; but to empty a bucket of clear cold water over—or 
even to splash its contents on the person of—a plebe, was a dire insult. 
The fight must come off then and there. In our time, too, there was a 
ban upon touching a “ plebe.” It was considered unlawful to lay hand 
upon him. He might be worried indefinitely, and if he attempted to 
escape must shove his way through; but the hand could not be placed 
on his person,—that was an affront and called for a blow. 

Now, as to the etiquette or formality governing the cadet affair of 
honor. It was very simple, and was the same for plebe and first 
classmen. A cadet feeling himself affronted by the language or con- 
duct of another would go to some classmate—usually an expert in such 
matters—and say to him briefly,— 

“Smith of the third class called me a d——d beast. I suppose I’ve 
got to stand the beast, but I won’t stand the d——d. You see him 
for me, will you ?” 

Now, that means do the seconding, arrange all the preliminaries, 
etc., and by the laws of the academy subject yourself, if discovered, to 
court-martial and possible dismissal. The regulations read that cadets 
who challenge, accept a challenge, carry, second, or promote a challenge, 
or upbraid another for refusing a challenge, shall be court-martialed, 
and may be dismissed. But a first classman, on the eve of graduation, 
with his diploma and commission within his grasp, yet thus imperiled, 
would not hesitate an instant. At the call of a classmate, he would 
go to the offending party. 

“Mr. Smith, my friend Mr. Brown feels aggrieved at your language 
of half an hour ago. You called him a d——d beast. Will you 
apologize ?” 

Very possibly Mr. Smith feels by this time that he was all wrong, 
but having put his foot in it, he is afraid of his apology being misin- 
terpreted, and declines. The rest is speedily settled. Smith names 
some classmate as his second. The two seconds meet at once. Smith’s 
second has the choice of ground and “style,” as the challenged party. 
Two styles were allowed in our day, “ rough-and-tumble,” or “ stand- 
up” according to the London prize-ring rules. The weapons never 
varied,—they were always and only fists. If the affair happened in 
camp, Fort Clinton was the battle-ground ; during supper, the appointed 
time. A referee was indispensable, and this functionary. was always 
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chosen from the highest class,—a cadet captain, if possible—and, having 
satisfied himself that “the quarrel was a very pretty one as it stood,” 
and that the parties were nearly matched, physically, the cadet officer 
generally felt bound to grace the occasion with his presence, and so risk 
his chevrons at the very least. If not equally matched, it was his duty 
to warn the challenging party, and direct that either side produce a 
substitute of suitable weight. There was rarely difficulty about this 
when the affair proceeded from sufficient cause; and calling a plebe a 
d——d beast would rally the whole fourth class to resent the insult,—a 
dozen classmates of either party would offer service, and the referee’s 
decision was sufficient. After that there was no appeal. Immediately 
after parade, when the battalion formed to march to supper, and the 
officers on duty in camp went off to the hotel, leaving only the cadet 
guard on duty, the officer of the guard, by some mysterious agency, 
would find himself compelled to write up the guard report at this 
particular moment, and be immured in the depth of his tent. The 
corporal of the guard might note with surprise the unusual number of 
cadets “reporting their departure to go swimming at Gee’s Point,” 
instead of going to supper. And mind you, every man so reporting 
would be bound in honor to go to Gee’s Point and take a dip in the 
Hudson the moment the fight was over; and mafty a fellow has paid 
that price for seeing a good square fight on evenings when it rained 
torrents, and the north wind swept down the Storm King reach like a 
blast from the Arctic. And far down back of camp the sentinel on 
“Number four,” no matter how old or young a soldier he might be, 
would -find something requiring his attention at the south end of his 
post, while Messrs. Smith and Brown, accompanied by their seconds 
and one or two chosen friends, perhaps, scurried across the north end, 
sprang down_into Fort Clinton ditch and scaled the parapet, if their 
scouts reported all officers out of sight. The crowd that went out by 
the guard-tents could hurry around to the river front and scramble 
over the grass-grown walls, and in less than three minutes there would 
be a silent but deeply interested gathering on the level sward at the 
foot of Kosciuszko’s monument. 

Promptly the principals would throw off uniform coats and caps, 
unsling suspenders, if they wore them,—few cadets ever did,—and then 
the seconds would see to it that rings were removed from the fingers, 
The referee would caution the crowd against the faintest cheer or 
noise and order them to keep well back, if “ rough-and-tumble” was 
decided on, or to form a ring if it were “stand-up.” The former was 
most in favor, as being quicker, sooner over among evenly-matched 
men, and less liable to interruption, so “ rough-and-tumble” it gener- 
ally was, unless a pair of scientific boxers were pitted in the ring. 
Kicking, gouging, biting, or striking below the belt were never per- 
mitted an instant. The fight was lost to him whose temper might 
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betray him into such a thing, and no cadet was bound to give him 
satisfaction in the future. These things were well understood. In 
three minutes from their arrival in the fort the seconds had their men 
in readiness; the referee quietly nodded “go ahead,” the men were 
brought up face to face, and, with no other formality, let fly at each 
other’s headpiece. For two minutes, perhaps, they would make the 
air lively with resounding thuds, the blows would be thick and fast, 
and the combatants would dance around at a lively rate. Then would 
come the clinch, the straining wrestle, and then the heavy fall to earth, 
with the seconds bending over and watching every move; and the 
excited crowd muttering—not shouting—cheer or counsel, the struggle 
would last until the exhaustion of one party proved him defeated. 
Then his second, not he, could call enough. A blow one instant after 
that was foul ; a word of menace or abuse during the fight was punish- 
able by the referee, and no man dare interfere so long as fair play was 
observed. I never saw more honest, fair fighting, than at West Point, 
and of the hundred or more that took place during my four years of 
cadet life, I can recall only two that were not pluckily and sturdily 
fought out to the bitter end. Then, and usually not until then, time and 
again have I heard the offending party, whether victor or vanquished, 
express his regret to the challenger for the word or deed that had 
caused the trouble. 


CHARLEs KING, 
Captain U.S.A. 


(To be continued.) 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


GENERAL GRANT AND PRESIDENT JOHNSON.—The remarkable let- 
ter—concerning the official relationship between General Grant and 
President Johnson, during the troublesome times of reconstruction— 
which, during the past month, Mr. Chauncey M. Depew has given to 
the public, is one which has awakened, and will ever in the future 
awaken, until the question is definitely settled, the attention and in- 
terest of all wishers for the true and impartial history df that important 
period of our national existence. 

What is now divulged has long been hinted at by the knowing 
ones. General Grant, so far as the public knows, never committed 
himself to these statements. But yet, how much unrevealed and un- 
speakable history may have been hidden within the breast of “the 
silent man,” whose only wish, living and dying, was his country’s wel- 
fare and pacification ; and who may have felt that revelations of this 
character would only have provoked the very strife and discord he was 
so anxious to heal, if announced at a time when men’s feelings and pas- 
sions were embittered and heated by the excitement resulting from the 
bloody conflict through which they had lately passed. 

His “ Personal Memoirs” being yet unpublished to the world, the 
world has yet to learn and wait for what he may have had to impart 
on the subject. And yet we feel assured that what Grant said, or is 
credibly vouched for as saying, must have been so. Even his bitterest 
enemies attest to the innate truth of his character, his hatred and de- 
testation of a falsehood of any kind; and even they must admit that 
he never would have stated, or permitted to be stated, as coming from 
him, what he did not conscientiously believe to be true. 

Each day since his letter has been given to the public, we hear, 
from one side or the other, varying reports as to the truth and possi- 
bility of its statements. President Johnson’s private secretary appears 
upon the scene, and contradicts many of them; other people sustain 
them wholly, or in part; and, in the mean time, Mr. Depew bides his 
time in silence, and announces that when all others have had their say 
on the question, he will produce proofs to substantiate what he has 
written. 

The impartial history of the war and the immediately subsequent 
period has yet to be written. Probably it will not be done in this 
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generation while men who were alive during that time, either as par- 
ticipants or observers, must naturally and unknowingly, perhaps, have 
a bias towards one side or the other. But when the future historian 
does arise he will have a large field of facts and statements such as this 
to harvest, and be able to sift the chaff from the wheat, untrammeled 
by prejudice or passion, and the result will be what all honest and fair- 
minded men will be willing to abide by. 


SHALL RIEL BE ExEcuTED?—The decision of the question as to 
whether Riel shall suffer the extreme penalty of the law, and be ex- 
ecuted as a traitor for the part which he took in the recent rebellion in 
Northwest Canada, may be one of vital importance to the continuance 
of the Canadian confederation. 

Although the Dominion commenced its career with bright prospects, 
and the Ship of State apparently had smooth seas and cloudless skies 
before it for its passage through time, the few past months have demon- 
strated the fact that a serious storm is brewing to windward. The sullen 
rumblings of the thunder of discontent and dissatisfaction with the 
present order of sailing, and the flashes of the lightning of passion and 
prejudice, are signs which her officers and commander should carefully 
note, and from which they should make haste to escape, by taking such 
prudent and unquestionably proper precautions as will place her out of 
danger. With a crew composed of such discordant elements—opposed 
in religion, language, customs, and progress—as the English and the 
French, it is a wonder to outside observers that she has not heretofore 
met with shipwreck. 

The execution of Riel will, very probably, bring matters to a crisis. 
The French, regarding him as their countryman, will look upon him 
as a martyr to race-prejudice, condemned for attempting to obtain 
-redress for those grievances which very many Canadians of both races 
well know exist. The English, on the other hand, will look upon him 
as a traitor to his country, who well merits the punishment to which 
he has been condemned. 

Had he succeeded in his attempt at rebellion, he would have been 
a hero and a patriot: as he was defeated, he becomes a rebel and a 
traitor. How far the existing government is responsible for these 
grievances, we do not propose to discuss here; but the rebellion will 
have at least one beneficial effect, which will be to show the government 
that these wrongs must be righted, and that it must no longer trifle 
with the feelings or slight the righteous demands of those whom it 
wishes to keep loyal subjects. 

We would call the attention of our readers to the article in this 
number on the recent rebellion in Canada. The cause of the rebellion, 
and the manner in which it was overcome, are here interestingly told. 
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THe DEeaTH oF GENERAL McCLELLAN.—The unexpected death of 
General McClellan will recall to his countrymen the valuable services 
which he rendered to his country in her time of need. A gallant 
soldier, a man of great executive ability, an unsurpassed organizer of 
large armies for the field, an able planner of campaigns, and the idol 
of his men, he commanded during his comparatively short service one 
of the finest armies which the world has ever seen. “ Nothing succeeds 
like success,” and McClellan as a conquering general was unsuccessful. 
But the Army of the Potomac—his creation—as a disciplined body of 
men was one of the most important factors in deciding the result of the 
war. What he might have achieved had he remained in command of 
the armies of the United States will always remain one of the unsolved 
problems of the war. Unwilling to take the chances and trust to 
fortune, fortune did not come to his aid. But those who fought under 
him will always keep a warm and tender spot in their hearts for their 
whilom commander, “ Little Mac.” Always a courteous, refined, and 
accomplished gentleman, he also endeared himself in later life to all 
with whom he came in contact; and they, together with his army com- 
rades, will sincerely mourn his loss. His name will always remain as 
one of the most distinguished in his country’s history. 


THE Crviu Service Commission.—We regret to see the retirement 
from the Civil Service Commission of Commissioners Thoman, Greg- 
ory, and Eaton, who have individually and collectively done so much 
to carry out the spirit of the law and improve that important branch of 
the public service. We hope that President Cleveland will be as for- 
tunate in appointing their successors as was his predecessor in appointing 
these gentlemen to fill these important positions, 


ERRATA. 


In the September number of THE UniTep Service, in ‘The Battles of Nash- 
ville,” p. 260, 26th line from top, ‘‘ on the 17th’’ should read ‘‘on the 16th.”’ 

In “Service Literature’ of same month, p. 378, second paragraph, seventh 
line, there should be a dash after “in similar fashion’’: also on p. 379 of same, 
second line, ‘‘ Pickett’s brigade’’ should read “‘ Pickett’s brigades.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE WoRLD oF Lonpon (La Socrét& pz Lonprzs). By Count Pavt VasILt. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. Harper’s Handy Series. 

The series to which this volume belongs is another evidence that folios, quartos, 
and even octavos have, as a form of books, seen their best days; and that small 
books which may be easily carried or held comfortably, while reclining on a sofa or 
stretched in a hammock, are likely to secure a permanent popularity. Whether 
this be a good thing in itself or not, it remains as a fact, and has to be taken into 
account as a matter of business by the booksellers. Dr. Johnson’s words, ‘‘ Books 
you may readily hold in your hand are the most useful after all,’’ are not exactly 
true without some modification. Books are most useful, not because they can be 
readily held in the hand, but because they contain at the same time something 
worth the reading. It must be said in justice that most of the series of this charac- 
ter published by houses of standing, combine convenience of .form with substantial 
reading, and those published by Harper & Brothers are eminent in this respect. 
This series combines small size and moderate cost, and are exceedingly convenient 
for large numbers of people who are too much occupied to read large books, and 
for those who want some relaxation from close studies and heavier reading. 

This book is made up of twenty-five letters originally published in French, and 
written by Count Paul Vasili, resident in London, for the information of a 
young friend. The English publishers have cut out a number of objectionable pas- 
sages from the French edition, and the American publishers have reduced some- 
what the English edition. The title is somewhat narrow ; it is rather the world of 
England as represented in its metropolitan city. The book is a series of rapid 
sketches of the queen, royal family, court, ministry, House of Commons, House of 
Lords, English politics,—home and foreign,—men prominent in public life, art, 
nfusic, the theatre, etc. They are written in a somewhat jerky and fragmentary 
style, but make up a convenient hand-book of information about the subjects 
treated, and gratify a natural curiosity about the personal habits and characteristics 
of people who are eminent in government and society. 

Count Vasili is pretty well informed as to the men and things about which he 
writes ; and while he touches his themes lightly, he is interesting and instructive. 
That which is peculiar to a people and characteristic of them is more likely to ap- 
pear under the study of an observant foreigner than under that of a native, and 
accordingly such books as these have a certain value and vividness; but there are 
many things in English society and character which the continental foreigner can 
hardly understand, and so books of this kind must be read warily, and judgments 
upon Englishmen and English measures must be taken cautiously. 

The queen is the first person sketched. The author says, “On one point all 
English people are agreed,—it is, that ‘divinity doth hedge’ their queen. To 
whatever party an Englishman belongs, he will agree with his most vehement 
opponent in regarding Queen Victoria a being apart from common life. Every good 
citizen regards the queen with a sort of religious awe, and royalty, so freely discussed in 
England in its political and administrative organization, is sacred in the person who 
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represents the essence of power.’’ We think that some of the late utterances in 
Hyde Park, and in certain newspapers, go some distance in refuting this statement. 
There can hardly be any doubt that the queen, by the publication of her journals, 
which turn the royal household inside out, has herself done much to dissipate the 
glamour which has surrounded court-life, and shown that, aside from certain ne- 
cessary Official functions, it does not so very much differ from the life of refined 
and wealthy people as to amount to any divinity whatever. What has been said of 
oriental courts seems to be true of royal life generally: everything depends upon 
mystery ; and when once the mystery is scattered, the illusion is over. 

As to the difference between the present and the former life of the queen, the 
count says, ‘‘ The days are, indeed, far past when the young queen gave garden- 
parties in Buckingham Palace to more than six hundred guests; when on rainy 
afternoons every one had to beguile the time by narrating some amusing anecdote; 
or when her Majesty, with her hair powdered, excited universal admiration at a 
famous fancy ball by her graceful dancing of the minuet; or when she carelessly 
carried off the keys of the official dispatch-boxes when she went for a ride, and lost 
them on the road, so that a squad of policemen had to be sent for to search for them, 
to the amusement of all London. There remains but one sole trait in the character 
of the queen that recalls those furmer days. It is when, at the gillie’s ball, her 
Majesty appears with all her household.”’ 

These are some personal traits. The queen leads a simple, indeed rustic, life 
at Balmoral; etiquette no longer reigns, but freedom is unrestrained. 

‘Her Majesty is awakened every morning by the bag-pipes of her Highlanders. 

‘The queen detests smoking, and the practice is strictly prohibited at Windsor 
Castle. 

‘‘The greatest part of the queen’s day is occupied in exercise in the open air, 
driving, and walking.’”” We are not sure whether the count places a sarcasm in 
these words: ‘* When the queen wishes to show her sympathy with any institution, 
she presents it with a copy of her ‘Journal of Our Life in the Highlands.’ ”’ 

Count Vasili has only favorable words for the Prince of Wales. ‘‘ The Prince 
of Wales stands by every right in the first place, and no one could fill it better, 
with a more charming presence or a more gallant mien. 

‘He is admittedly the finest and first gentleman of the United Kingdom, and 
. if he claims, as he is said to do, the title of the first gentleman in Europe, that 
claim, though great, is not excessive. 

‘‘ His courtesy is exquisite, his grace of manner is irresistible; he throws him- 
self entirely into the matter that for the moment occupies his attention, and makes 
each favored person to whom he speaks believe that he is an object of especial con- 
sideration. But the future king of England is chiefly distinguished from many of 
his countrymen by his complete freedom from arrogance. His friends say that with 
them he forgets his rank, but it is only on the conditions that they remember it j 
and his familiarity unto others is not theirs with him. 

‘It is needless to say that the Prince of Wales is the best dressed man in Eng- 
land, and that no fashion is a success unless he introduces it. He has the rare talent 
of uniting extreme refinement and simplicity. 

‘“‘ Apart from politics, he interests himself warmly in every public movement, 
and especially in all social improvements. The condition of the laboring and poorer 
classes occupies much of his time and thoughts, and he has set a noble example to 
all land-owners by facilitating the sale of land to laborers on his own estates. The 
present farming system in England is so pernicious that it contains the germ of an 
agrarian revolution. The prince has the good taste never to say, ‘ When I am 
king,’ but ‘if ever I am king.’ ”’ 

Of course the Princess of Wales has only praise. ‘She is a devoted wife and 
mother ; sympathetic without familiarity ; prudent without prudery ; dignified with- 
out haughtiness. Her loveof children, her respect for old people, her compassion for 
the unfortunate, her ready generosity, are truly admirable qualities.” 
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It appears that the daughters of the Prince of Wales are “‘ brought up in the 
most simple manner. The three sisters occupy one large bedroom, furnished very 
plainly ; they lead so quiet a life that they are still children, although the eldest is 
seventeen years old. They are constantly with their mother, forming a charming 
group, and a fitting frame for her gracious presence. They are very distinguished 
in manner, very graceful, and extremely well educated.” 

The queen's children are all sketched in turn, and a good word is said for them 
in almost every instance. 

In the third letter, which treats of the court, we have this which may interest 
our readers: ‘Court etiquette often gives rise to amusing incidents, and a good 
many droll stories might be told, such as that of the American who appeared at a 
levée in a short jacket, yellow waistcoat, and black cravat, having made a bet that 
he would be presented to her Majesty in this unorthodox costume. When he was 
refused admittance, the United States Minister, Mr. Dallas, actually took the part 
of his eccentric countryman, and they both left the palace in anger.” 

A pretty picture of Sandringham is given, and a sketch of the intimate friends 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales. We can only quote this admirable regulation : 
‘From this lively circle all scheming is scrupulously banished ; the princess cannot 
endure gossip, and at Sandringham no one ventures to calumniate his neighbor. 
The least attempt at scandal or insinuation is immediately and somewhat impatiently 
rebuked.” 

As Mr. Gladstone was Prime Minister when this book was written, considerable 
space is given to him under the head of ‘‘ Prime Minister,’’ and, as might have been 
expected, his character is portrayed in contrast with that of Lord Beaconsfield. 

Of Mr. Gladstone it is said, ‘‘ He has a great mind, is always eager to learn, 
capable of confessing his past errors with candor, and covering his incompetency 
in questions he has not studied; he willingly accepts advice (Stuart Mill was much 
yalued by him), and he listens to that of Mr. Bright. He loves progress, possesses 
a certain enthusiasm for humanity, is a great partisan of free-trade, of equality of 
religions and sects, of a wide extension of the suffrage and independent voting. 
He is patient and scrupulous, indefatigablein agitation. In the latter, he resembles 
Gambetta. His eloquence is impulsive, grand, powerful, bitter, and merciless to all 
the errors of his opponents. But all the qualities he displays in opposition seem 
to vanish the moment he assumes power. In grave questions, he then appears un- 
decided and ambiguous; the extreme fluency of his speeches cannot conceal the 
confusion of his ideas, nor any amount of vehemence cover the real hesitation of 
his mind. Very fertile in resources, and always ready to vindicate himself, he has 
the support of the people, but rather from taste and instinctive liking than from any 
well-founded admiration.”’ 

We have room for only one more quotation. It is from the letter on ‘‘ Society,’”’ 
and hasin view English musical accomplishments. ‘In the drawing-room, so soon 
as an audience is assembled, one piece of music follows the other without leaving 
you time to make a single observation or to answer a single question. It is a circli- 
circlo of amateurs who set your teeth on edge, and of professionals of all kinds. 
Singers are generally listened to, however dreadful they may be, and you cannot 
imagine how dreadful they are unless you have heard young girls who think they 
can sing after a dozen lessons, and men who sing without any lessons at all; people 
who never go out without their music, even to make a call, without style, without 
voice, without time, and without mercy, sighing forth romances in a perfectly un- 
intelligible language. An Italian said to me the other day, ‘In our country, if an 
animal were to make a noise like that we should wring its neck.’ ”’ 

There are many bright and sparkling things which might be quoted, but we 
must close with recommending this little book as one which will give an hour or 
two’s pleasant entertainment and a great deal of information not readily obtain- 
able elsewhere. W. C. M. 
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Trasan: A Novel. By Henry F. Keenan. New York: Cassell & Company, 
Limited. 

This is not, as the title would seem to indicate, an historical romance com- 
memorating the famous emperor whose column stands in Rome. The Tra- 
jan who gives his name to this work is Trajan Gray, so named by his father, an 
Irish professor of history, who was an enthusiastic admirer of Gibbon. Gray, the 
elder, moves to New York, where Trajan was born. There he spent his early life, 
went to school, became proof-reader in a great American publishing house, made 
the acquaintance of an eminent American artist, who induced him to study draw- 
ing and painting, served in the Civil War, was for a time a journalist, resumed the 
study of art, and at the opening of the story is in pursuit of his profession in Paris. 

This long story of six hundred and forty odd pages is chiefly devoted to tracing 
his inward and outward history from the time when, in consequence of having been 
disappointed in love, he is about to drown himself in the Seine, till his comfortable 
establishment with a lovely wife and beautiful child on the banks of the Hudson. 

We start on this journey with Trajan alone; but one person after another joins 
the procession until the cavalcade becomes larger than that which moves through 
the verse of Chaucer in the famous pilgrimage to Canterbury. In fact, the number 
of characters becomes so bewildering that it is a good exercise of the memory to 
keep track of them. Americans, the inheritors of wealth and cultivation, and 
Americans who have become suddenly and enormously rich in mining, loud and 
ungrammatical Englishmen, Frenchmen, Germans, the Emperor Napoleon III. 
and Eugénie, Kaiser Wilhelm and Bismarck, Gambetta and the leaders of the 
Commune, all have a place somewhere in these pages. Paris and Parisian life at 
the close of the Empire are more or less incidentally described; chateau life at 
Meaux, and life on shipboard, are portrayed, and a slight touch of New York and 
London. There is an immense amount of incident, public and private, ending with 
a powerful and vivid description of the terror and flight of the Empress Eugénie, and 
the awful horrors of Paris in the days of the Commune. In all this Trajan takes 
an honorable and exciting part, and shows a prodigious amount of resource, skill, 
patience, courage, and unselfishness, which at the close of the book amounts to 
almost an apotheosis. The extent of Trajan’s development is measured by the 
fact that he who at the beginning of the history was about to throw away his 
life as absolutely ruined, becomes at the end the brave and self-forgetful savior of 
others. 

Side by side with his fortunes proceed those of Theo. Theo is Miss Carnot, of 
French extraction; in the earlier part of her life resident in New York, at the 
time of the story in Paris, whither her family have gone upon the loss of their for- 
tune in America. Theo is a near relative of our old friend Becky Sharp. She is 
small, of neat figure, handsome face, and with a greenish tint in her eyes. She sets 
herself first of all to redeem the fallen state of the family, which she does by her 
shrewdness and business ability in the most triumphant manner. Like Becky, she 
is far-seeing, cool, clear-headed, quick, full of resources, audacious, and entirely 
unembarrassed by honor, truth, or principle. She is the evil genius of the story, 
and in her career, of course, sacrifices everybody else to her own advancement. 
Among them is Trajan Gray, whom she comes as near loving as such a heartless 
creature can, and who, upon the discovery of her perfidy, is about to make away with 
himself as we have before mentioned. Theo does more or less damage to every- 
body till the close of the book, when her most diabolical schemes are happily frus- 
trated. Finally she marries a French prince of the blood royal. She is kept 
prominent throughout the story, and is evidently a favorite with the author. 

Elliot Arden, an American resident in Paris, is the person who finds Trajan in 
the extremity of his despair, becomes deeply interested in him and strongly attached 
to him, introduces him to his mother, Mrs. Arden, a lovely woman, his sister Edith, 
a beautiful and charming girl, and his aunt, Mrs. Briscoe, and his cousin Bella, 

Mrs. Briscoe’s daughter. These are all delightful people, with whom we are glad 
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to spend much time. Elliot is a gentleman, cultivated, refined, impulsive, generous, 
and unspoiled by the possession of wealth and the enjoyment of leisure. He isa 
thoroughly good fellow, but without the reserved strength of character and the 
balance of Trajan. Edith Arden, whom we love from the outset, becomes the wife 
of Trajan, and we are glad she gets so good a husband. Elliot, after being fooled 
by Theo in the most abominable manner, marries his cousin Bella. 

This is an ambitious novel, shows wide reading, and keen study of life and 
character. While there is an abundance of exciting action, there is considerable 
psychological study as well. The conversations are bright and witty, and have 
much quick repartee, and the book has much literary allusion and many shrewd 
observations on men and things. 

The plot is elaborate and involved, and draws many people within its long ten- 
tacula. The style is ornate, full, and rhythmical. We observe a number of in- 
complete sentences, and such preterites as ‘‘pled”’ for pleaded, and ‘‘quit’’ for 
quitted. The whole book is much disfigured by liberal sprinklings of French words, 
and of all literary sins a Frenchified English is one of the most unpardonable. Mr. 
Keenan can write so well that he ought to leave that mongrel style to inferior 
authors. 

Trajan is a strong story ; its events and characters are full of interest, and we 


advise those who have not read it to give themselves that pleasure as soon as possible, 
W. C. M. 





SERVICE LITERATURE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE:”’ 


S1r,—With your permission, I desire to correct some inaccuracies which have 
crept into Colonel Brackett’s account of the battle of Nashville, in the October 
number of THE UNITED SERVICE. 

He says, ‘‘ The brigade of negro soldiers, under Colonel Charles R. Thompson, 
had been brought to a high state of efficiency at Chattanooga, where they were 
drilled and prepared for action during the summer.” . . . ‘‘ When Nashville was 
threatened, they were brought in and told they were expected to do their whole 
duty in the defense of the city. On the 16th the brigade lost twenty-five per cent. 
of its strength in thirty minutes, on the slope of Overton’s Hill, and proved itself 
worthy of every confidence. They took part in the last grand charge, and chased 
everything before them, thus insuring the approbation of their commander,” etc., 
etc. 

Colonel Thompson did have a brigade of colored troops there, and they did 
excellent fighting, and lost heavily. But the brigade was not that organized at 
Chattanooga, nor was it the only organization of colored soldiers there, nor the 
only one that did anything. Colonel Thompson’s troops had been organized at and 
about Nashville, and, prior to Hood’s advance northward, had performed duty in 
Nashville, at Johnsonville, and other points on the Nashville and Northwestern Rail- 
road, from which line they were withdrawn to take part in the operations about and 
in the city. Morgan’s brigade, known as ‘‘Second Colored Brigade, Army of the 
Cumberland,’ and under the command of Colonel Thomas I. Morgan, Fourteenth 
U.S. Colored Infantry, and consisting at first of the Fourteenth (Colonel Morgan), 
Sixteenth (Colonel Gaw), and Forty-fourth (Colonel Lewis Johnson), had been 
stationed at Chattanooga, and was brought from that place to share in the fortunes 
of the campaign. 

The Fourteenth and Forty-fourth had already shown of what stuff they were 
made, and did not need to be ‘‘told they were expected to do their whole duty.’’ 
Colonel Gaw had never desired to take his regiment into the field, preferring that it 
should do fatigue duty in garrison; and at the very last moment he succeeded in 
getting it withdrawn from the brigade and assigned to duty with the pontoon-train. 
Its place was well filled by the Seventeenth (Colonel Shafter, now colonel First 
Infantry U.S. A.), a magnificent body of men, and, in addition, two companies of 
the Eighteenth Colored Infantry (organized in Missouri, and just transferred to the 
department of the Cumberland), under Major Joy, were added to the brigade. It 
was this brigade, with a ‘ Provisional” brigade of white troops, under Colonel 
Grosvener, of Ohio, which made the first attack on Hood’s right, early in the morn- 
ing of the 15th, and suffered terribly, the colored company of the Seventeenth being 
almost annihilated. As they drove the extreme right of the rebel line from its posi- 
tion on the east side of the Nashville and Chattanooga Railroad, and pressed on 
down the gentle slope toward the deep rocky “ cut’’ south of the Rains House, they 
found themselves face to face with a four-gun battery,—which, owing to the “ cut,”’ 
they could not reach,—as well as a flank fire from a redoubt on their right, and left 
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over one hundred men and half a score of officers where they had stood to show that 
negro soldiers would fight when given the opportunity. 

They were finally withdrawn, but did some desultory skirmishing during the 
day, and kept it up long after dark, firing at the flash of theenemy’s guns. During 
a portion of the 16th they supported Osborn’s Twentieth Indiana, Aleshire’s 
Eighteenth Ohio, and asection of Chicago Board of Trade batteries, on the extreme 
left of the Union line, and were thus employed when Thompson’s brigade, Twelfth 
Colored (Colonel Thompson’s regiment), Thirteenth (Colonel Hotsenpiller’s), and 
One Hundred and Tenth (Colonel Massey’s) charged the first time on Overton’s 
Hill. Though it failed, it was a splendid thing, and the killed and wounded it left 
on the field proved it, even if such a judge as General Thomas had not borne testi- 
mony to it. 

Colonel Brackett also says, ‘‘ From this time forward it was well understood 
that colored men were able and anxious to fight for the Union cause, and could 
render valuable service. They gained much commendation for their deeds of valor 
on this occasion, and the Southerners themselves were taught a lesson in regard to 
them which they never forgot. It was useless afterwards to say that they would 
not fight.”’ In behalf of the colored soldiers, I wish to thank Colonel Brackett for his 


‘words of commendation, but the fact that the colored soldiers would fight was al- 


ready known to both friend and foe. At Dalton, Georgia, August 15, 1864, the 
steadiness of the Fourteenth in its first action had caused a staff-officer to report to 
his superior, ‘‘General, you needn’t have any fears about the niggers; they’re 
having a dress-parade over there under fire.’? Again, a month later, at Pulaski, 
where two regiments checked a pursuit by Forrest’s cavalry, which had driven the 
Federal troops nearly a whole day; at Decatur, Alabama, October 27, 1864, where 
three hundred and fifty-five men and officers of the Fourteenth charged and cap- 
tured the Twelfth Louisiana Battery in the face of a brigade of rebel infantry, 
losing about twenty per cent. of its strength before it was driven out by three times 
its number ; and a few days previous, at Dalton, Georgia, when the rank and file of 
the Forty-fourth chose to attempt to cut their way out through more than ten times 
their number; rather than surrender, but were prevented by their officers, the 
colored man had vindicated his right to be called a soldier, and Nashville was more 
culminative than imitative in his record. Already white troops had asked to be 
brigaded with colored ones, and had manned their works to greet them with cheers 
returning from battle, and General Thomas’s commendation did but set the official 
seal to a fact already fully known, though but hardly acknowledged. 
Henry RoMEYN, 
Captain Fifth U. 8. Infantry, late Captain Fourteenth U.S. Colored Infantry. 


Fort Keocu, Montana, Oct. 9, 1885. 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES 


Is a standard preparation with all physicians who treat mental or nervous dis- 
orders. 

It is used with benefit in all forms of nervous derangement, in mental 
overwork, in forgetfulness, in sleeplessness, and loss of energy. 

By specially feeding the nerves it adds greatly to the beauty of young 
persons, as it vives clear, bright eyes and color to the lips; it insures sound 
teeth, glossy hair, handsome nails, and smooth, fine skin, so that these become 
an inheritance for later years. 

“Tt amplifies bodily and mental power to the present generation, and proves 
‘the survival of the fittest’ to the next” (Bismark). Physicians alone have 
prescribed over a million of bottles, curing nervousness and debility. 


EF. CROSBY CcoO., 
For Sale by Draggists or Mail, $1.00, 66 West Twenty-Fifth Street, New York. 





